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Proceedings of the Executive Committee at 
their annual meeting, held on the 28th of 
December 1858, at the Michigan Exchange, 
Detroit. 

In pursuance of a notice regularly given 
by the President, the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee for the year 1859, met at the 


Michigan Exchange on Tuesday the 28th of | 


December, 1858, 

The roll of the members was called as fol- 

lows: 

Hon. Cuartes Dickey, cf Marshall, Pres- 

ident. 

B. Fotuett, Esq., Ypsilanti, Treasurer. 

R. F. Jounsrong, Detroit, Secretary. 

Members elected to serve for the year 1859. 

A. N. Hart, Lapeer, Lapeer county. 

J. B, Crippen, Coldwater, Branch county. 

J. H. Richardson, Worth, Tuscola. 

W. H. Montgomery, Ida, Monroe county. 

E. N. Wilcox, Detroit. Wayne county. 

Horace Welch, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. 

D. Henderson, Allegan, Allegan county. 

Members elected at the annual meeting of 
the Society, October 2, 1858, and to serve 
for the years 1859 and 1860. 

Hezekiah G. Wells, Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo 
county. 

J. E. Kitton, St. Clair, St. Clair County. 

H. E. Degarmo, Lyons, Ionia county. 

H. P. Sly, Plymouth, Wayne county. 

James Bayley, Big Beaver. Oakland county. 

A. 8. Berry, Adrian, Lenawee county. 

Archibald Jewell, Dowagiac, Cass county. 

Of these there were present the President, 
Treasurer, Secretary, Messrs A. N. Hart J. 
B. Crippen, E. N. Wilcox, Horace Welch, H. 
K. Degarmo, H. P. Sly, James Bayley, and 
A. 8. Berry. 

The President announced that the first 
business of the Committee, would be the 
reading of the report of the Secretary. 

The Secretary accordingly submitted the 


following report and statement of the business 
of the Society. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

In accordance with the regulations of the 
Executive Committee, the Secretary submita 
the following report for the year 1858. 

It is well known to the Executive Com- 
mittee, that from the time of the organiza- 
tion of the State Agricultural Society, on the 
24th of March, 1849, up to the 12th of Janu- 
ary, 1858, no change had taken place in the 
office of Secretary. During the whole of 


that period, being nine years, J. C. Holmes, | p 


Esq., had fulfilled the duties of that office. — 
At the annual meeting in 1857, Mr. Holmes 
being then occupied with his duties as Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture, at the State Agricul- 
tural College, signified to the Society that he 
could no longer be a candidate for the office, 
and a successor was elected, who came into 
office on the 12th of January, 1858. That 
successor was J. P.C. Emmons, Esq. Mr. 
Emmons finding that the duties incident to 
the office interfered with his professional en- 
gagements, on the 19th of July, 1858, ten- 
dered his resignation and the present Secreta- 
ry was chosen to fill the vaeancy, at a special 
meeting of the Executive Committee. At 
the annual meeting, he was chosen for the 


7 | year 1859, by the votes of the Society. This 


brief statement of the Secretaryship is sub- 
mitted, because the past year, is the first one 
in which a change in the office has taken 
place, and renders it not inappropriate, that 
this report should be accompanied with a 
brief review of the financial history and the 
position of the Society when the present of- 
ficers assumed their duties, which may serve 
as a guide in some degree for the future man- 
agement of its affairs. This period also forms 
a good starting point from whence to make 
such other changes and alterations in the 
conduct of the Society, as its progress, and 


09 | the advanced position of agriculture in Mich- 


igan may require. 

The first meeting of the Society was held 
at Lansing on the 22d of March 1849, and at 
it the first officers and Executive Committee 
were appointed. This latter body met at De- 
troit on the 22d of May, and designated the 
place and time of holding the annual fair, and 
passed a resolution appropgjating one thou- 
sand dollars as awards for premiums. 

From the abstract of the Treasurer’s re- 
port published in the Transactions of that 
year, I find the receipts and expenditures 
were as follows: 


RECEIPTS, 


Cash received from the State,.......... 3 

“ from membership tickets at the fair 
OF Tete con annhbnneaccebannnensa 1,198 

“ from single tickets at fair of 1849.. 1,801 10 

“ from articles sold and premiums re- 
SNORON haae euceunes Gene Sash cusbien 

“ of city subscriptions to defray local 
OXDONAOE nsneccnsters cadwencscoce 

“ from sale of lumber.......--...... 465 81 


$3,923 91 
EXPENDITURES. 
Paid for premiums----.... ..-..---.$808 50 
“ for lumber and carpenters ac- 
count and rent of ground... 1,114 66 
“* expenses of fair at Detroit.... 786 70 











$2,659 86 
Cash on hand...--..---.- $1,109 08 © 
Two notes for part pay- 
ment of lumber..---.. 154 97 1,264 05 
$3,923 91 


In 1850 the annual fair was held at Ann 
Arbor, and I gather from the published ab- 
stract of the Treasurer's report, the following 
statement of the finances for that year. 


RECEIPTS. 

From cash and notes on hand of last year..... $1,264 05 
“ balance of Detroit subscriptions of 1849. 28 00 
“ The State appropriation of 1850......... 400 00 
“ gale of tickets for 1850......2--...-0--00 2,617 31 
* sale of lumber and other articles... eae. 686 
“ subscriptions at Ann Arbor............. 528 45 

$5,524 71 
EXPENDITURES. 

For diploma, including engraving, de- 
Sign, &C.---.------+-2-----2-00-. $412 00 

“ salary of Secretary for 1849 and 
1850 .-00 ene --------enee..----- 800 00 

“ printing and transportation of 
lumber, &c.----.---+ - 403 20 


“ premiums in cash and books for 
850 . cen. enon ne tone cn cc nnee -- 1,385 00 
“ expenses of fair at Ann Arbor... 2,058 39 
$5,058 59 
Cash on hand cace conc cece ewes cccone 466 12 
$5,524 T1 
In 1851, I again glean from the Treasurer’s 
report the following data as the receipts and 
expenditures for that year. The fair being 
held at Detroit. 











EXPENDITURES, 


Expenses of Executive Committee ........... $156 
Salary of Secretary ---- s-<= --2-------00 000 on 
Diplomas, medals, and books for premiums... 
Cash premiums..-. ---0 ---= s-00-------.-----. 1, 
Lumber and buildings for fairse---...- s2.0.. 2, 


General expenses... -----ececessecceeees..-. 951 59 


$5,690 49 
In this year it will be seen there is a debt 
created of $369.70, as nearly as I can make 
it from the report. 
In 1852 I find that the Treasurer's report 
gives the following returns: 





In 1856, as it is well known, the Society 


located the fair at Hamtramck, and for this 
year the report of the Treasurer is that 
RECEIPTS 

From the State appropriation were.......... 000 00 

Detroit subscript one of 1855 .n00.... ccceccne ” 20 00 
Y bes r) eeceeccccccccece 1,518 96 

From the receipts of the fair........--...s0- 5,420 28 
TOE sitkncoumaderesteenaptenvteneiaew $8.959 19 


The expenditures are reported as follows, 
and include the debt of 1855: 


Paid premiums of 1855.........eee.-.-se--2 $1,077 87 

RECEIPTS. we |g ane ae 1,620 
Cash from proceeds of last year-----.......20 $19 68 Orders for accounts of Society for 1855-6... 6,415 $1 
Sale of tickets for fair of 1852....-.---........ 2,760 71 —nneninntns 
ae vA eoens and ane of articles......... R 4 4 $9,118 18 
ecei OASUPET enon... 22222200 ee 
Received frou Deteclipaneretiaea.—s. cucsee 636 45 | This left a balance due the Treasurer of..... $153 99 


EXPENDITUBES. 


Paid balance due from last year....----.0020.-. $869 70 
Paid lumber account... -sec.---seee---e cece 548 

Paid carpenters work .--« «= tesewenwees cence 942 02 
Paid Engraving and Printing... --.- -.....-. 118 50 
Paid expenses of Executive Oommitteo. oe... 122 14 
cash for premiums paid..0-e---e-e----------. 1,468 22 
General expenses of fair.......--.------.-..6 970 45 
Secretary's salary cme ----00 cece seen --ne -eoene 500 


$5,984 43 

This again leaves an apparent balance due 
of only $441,09, but the expenditures only 
include those paid previous to December, 
17, and the report does not show the whole 
of these expenditures, 

In 1853, there was no report from the 
Treasurer, published, but on the contrary a 
brief synopsis by the financial committee, 
that does not enter into any details, From 
it I gather that the accounts for the year 
were. 





BEOEIPTS. 
Collections on Detroit subscriptions........... $ 947 63 
Receipts at fair ground ...... acne ceceeeseenee 4,406 31 
From all other sources ...-.ccec.wececsnceeeene 1,482 49 
$6,836 43 
EXPENDITURES. 


Were for that year.._........---0----$6,661 98 
And the debt of the Society was as per 
TOPOTt.nnn.. wccoee. scene cecscecce 8 
$7,196 16 

The balance due according to this was 
$349,73; but the committee add there are 
some checks on the Treasurer, issued for pre- 
miums still outstanding, of which the amount 
is unknowns 

In 1854, there was no report published, and 
the only record which I find is that the sub- 
committee on finance, stated that they had 
not had time to make out a written report 
for that year at the annual meeting. No 
copy of the Treasurer’s report for that year, 
nor auy record of itis to be found, or was 
delivered to me, so that I could refer to it to 
fill up the gap thus left. I perceive, howev- 
er, by a reference to page 11, of the 7th vol- 
ume of Transactions, that the sum appro- 
priated for premiums at the fair of 1854, 
amounted to $4,500; that the amount of 
drafts drawn on the Treasurer to pay for the 
cash premiums of that year was $3,070.00; 
and that the amount drawn for current ex- 

enses and indebtedness of the past year was 
4,070.08. 

The following year the Secretary reports, 
p- 267, vol. 7, that no financial report had 
been made. He also reports that the lumber 
having been directed to be sold under the 
direction of Jonas H. Titus, he deposited 
with the Treasurer on account of sales $612,- 
20; that the lumber had cost about $2,000, 
and the loss on it was about $1,400. 

At the meeting in December, 1855, the 
finance committee seem to have taken the 
subject in hand, and according to their report 
on page 277 of vol. 7, the indebtedness of the 
society is thus reported: 

For over drafts due on the Ist of January.... a & 





Drafts for premiums not z Paid... ccc cece 

Interest account due H. H. Brown, Treasurer. 245 00 
Expenses of Executive Committee........... 122 387 
Salary of Secretary... -----2--ceneec-een---. 500 


Amount paid for silver-ware for premiums.... 
8. 8. Barrows for lumber and work on fair 
grounds Of 1854.....--eenneaceeeweenneee--- 150 00 
Total noc ence cece coos cons coccseseasccscc. $8,060 04 


The Treasurer in his report for that year 


——_~ | states that he paid a3 follows: 


The over draft above mentioned..-.-. 


$1,532 67 
Drafts for premiums of 1854.asabove 889 00 





Interest account as above....-------. 245 00 
Drafts of the Executive Committee 
which include.... .-.-....---+---- 
1, The expenses of Executive Com- 
mittee as above... ------- eee 122 37 
2. Salary of Secretary as above.----.. 500 
8. Silver-ware as above.....-------= 121 00 
4. 8. 8. Barrows for lumber and work 
O8 BDOVE-.ccacceceee..----eene §8=-:150 00 
Total debt ...-....-------+ --0e $3.060 04 
He also paid on account of premiums 
of 1858. a ea 1,872 00 
To Treasurer for expenses.....----0- 15 00 
On rent of Office ..-. co0e ene --e2 onne 83 00 
For printing expenses....-------+=0= 224 00 
For feed of animals at fair...------- - 42486 
For meals, checks, address, and sun- 
dry expenses...- eee ----------0-0s 610 12 
Building and fitting up fair ground, 
and superintendents... ---+-09=« 8,018 46 5,747 44 





8,807 48 

The receipts are summed up for the year to 
have been cans .0--.-- 8,477, 21 
$830 87 


Due H. H, Brown at that time for advances... 
In addition to this, however, there was 
due for premiums then unpaid. ... at os 














RECEIPTS, 
Balance in treasury from previous year...... $466 12 
Subscriptions of citizens of Detroit.......... 846 50 
Tickets and balance of 1850 received from T. 

8. Finley and others.....----..««- esos ease 89 50 
Proceeds of tickets sold at fair........---e0« 2,878 67 
Received from State Treasurer... sce... 1,000 00 

$5,280 79 


For checks of the business committee 
eee 
Total debt thon ducenes sees ceeve $8,000 00 


There was also due orders for premiums of 
Tal? OF D500 i casGe pate neneoune 5 aseveese 


wives 271 50 
For premiums for which orders had not yet 


DOCH GIR Wi cane cacesckeludusmen secs saruas 523 00 
Due to H. H. Brown, late Treasurer......... 800 00 
Other unsettled Habllities of the Society .... 840 84 





Making a debt remaining of......---—....$1,588 84 
For the succeeding year 1857, the Treasu- 


oo | Ter reported that the receipts and expendi- 


tures had been as follows: 








$6,185 00 
EXPENDITURES, 

Paid H. H. Brown and B. Follett for 

MYBO. 45 Dion cnens--ccanewevene 

Paid orders drawn by Secretary for 

premiums and indebtedness of the 
Society 2... nae wena eeeeeceeccceen. 5,668 84 

————-— $6,147 83 


Leaving a balanoe in the hands of the 
PRUORNUTON Civica caud'coch cone nesucs 


6478 99 





$87 17 

When this small balance was reported, 
however, it must also be borne in mind that 
not a single dollar of the premiums awarded 
at the fair of 1857 had been paid. These 
premiums and some other accounts together 
amounted to about $2,500, and to supply this 
deficiency, the only resort was to depend on 
the State appropriation and the credit of the 
Society for the ensuing year. 

It will be noticed by a glance at the state- 
ment submitted, that a debt of a few hun- 
dred dollars was created as far back as 1851, 
and it seems evident that this debt was in- 
creased every year afterwards, although the 
amount of increase cannot be shown, from 
the habit of not giving in the reports the ac- 
tual expense incurred each year, but only the 
payments and receipts, and thus carrying for- 
ward year after year unknown balances, which 
finally culminated, when they had reached 
the large sum of unpaid debts amounting to 
over three thousand dollars in 1855. To meet 
that large debt, the practice of anticipating 
the State appropriation was resorted to, and 
that practice must have been adapted in 1854 
or 1855, for I find that. the Secretary reports 
that in 1855, the premiums to the amount of 
$2,572 50 were unpaid, and the whole re- 
ceipts, including the State appropriation had 
been used in liquidating the previously con- 
tracted debts, and the expenses of the fair of 
that year, and yet no complaints were heard 
of the non-payment of premiums. 

In 1856, the receipts of the fair and the 
Detroit subscriptions, were much larger than 
they had ever been before, and that together 
with somewhat less expense in the manage- 
ment of the annual exhibition, which was held 
at Hamtramck that year, enabled the Society 
to reduce its debt from three thousand dol- 
lars to a little over fifteen hundred. The 
next year the annual exhibition was again 


0 | held at the same place, and though the ex- 


penses were somewhat reduced, the small 
amount of the Detroit subscriptions and the 
misfortune of having extremely unfavorable 
weather during two days of the fair, reduced 
the receipts so that there was only sufficient 
to pay the expenses in part, and the old debt 
of the Society, leaving the premiums and a 
portion of the expenses to be again met on 
anticipation of the State appropriation, and 
the credit of the Society. It is to this pe 
riod in the history of the finances we are 
brought by the statement above recited, and 
it is at this time, when there was reported 
#37 17 in the treasury, and a debt of $2,500 
and over due, that Mr. Emmons became the 
acting Secretary. 
( To be continued.) 





Cellar Floors. 

The best cellar floors are made of water 
lime morter and washed gravel, but good, dry 
and cheap floors can be made of common 
mortar, mixed with pounded bricks and wash- 





ed gravel, 


Breeding Horses. 

We note in the Boston Cultivator a very 
brief report of a discussion on the subject of 
breeding horses, at the meetings held during 
the session of the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts. There are some positions taken by the 
several debaturs which are evidently correct, 
and may be useful to our own farmers, whilst 
there are others that do not seem to be well 


00 | understood, or at least were not touched up- 


on, so as to be beneficial, and we think in 
some instances might mislead. Some weight, 
however, must be given to the fact that the 
discusssion was upon the question as to what 
breeds of horses are best adapted for general 
use in the section around Boston. Mr. How- 
ard, of the Boston Cultivator, opened the 
discussion. His position was— ; 
“1. That three different breeds were ree 

quired, namely: the heavy draft horse, the 


sncaaeen coach horse, and the roadster. 
From Detroit subscription of 1856....... --- $10500| 2. That the pastures of Massachusetts were, 
“ Annual fair = pt meee: ing S018 4 best adapted to the breeding of the latter 
State of Michigan.......-saee---s--eene 2,000 00] kind, and as the demand for horses of a me~ 


dium size,—in height about fifteen hands, and 
weight from 900 to 1000 pounds,—was the 
best, and this kind commanded the best price, 
and afforded the most profit, being more 
cheaply raised than the others, it was evident 
that the medium sized roadster was the Mas- 
sachusetts or Boston horse. 

3. Oxen being chiefly used for farm labor, 
and to do the heavy work, the heavier draft 
horses and carriage horses were rot needed 
on the farm, and their necessity was not felt, 

4. In sections where oxen were not used, a 
heavier horse than the roadster was required 
on the farm. 

5. The draft horses of New England are 
not at all comparable tothe Suffolks and 
Clydesdales of England and Scotland. 

6.. English authorities were cited to show 
that crossing roadster mares upon the races 
horse was not a mode of improvement in 
breeding roadster stock. 

Dr. C. M. Wood, a veterinary surgeon, and 
editor of the Veterinary Journal, discussed 
position No. 6, and was in favor of the cross; 
referring to Messenger, Trustee, to a horse 
called Abdallah, and to the sire of Lady Suf- 
folk, called Engineer, in support of his posi- 
tion, but he did not state by what rule the 
two latter were called “ thorough-breds.” 

Above we have given the points touched 
upon; there were of course several present 
who praised very highly the family of road- 
sters peculiar to New England, and eateemed 
them so highly that there was no need to do 
anything but select and breed in to reach 
the acme in horse flesh. 


It will be noted that one of the best au- 
thorities at the east, and certainly one ex- 
tremely partial to the Morgan, and Black 
Hawk, admits that they do not fulfill the re- 
quisites of the farm horse, and in speaking 
of the farm horse we mean the horse upon 
which depends the whole producing labor of 
the farm, so far as animals are concerned.— 
It is also admitted that where the roadster is 
principally bred either for market, or for use, 
resort is had to oxen to do the work. 

Again, the draft and the coach horse are 
put down as two distinct varieties, whose 
places are not supplied by the roadster, nei- 
ther can they be supplied by crossing large 
heavy stallions on the roadster mares. To 
supply this deficiency in the highest priced 
and most valuable horse stock to the farming 
community, there arv no suggestions made. 

Again, we come to the question of the far- 
mers horse of all work; on this there was 
notbing said, yet in truth this class of horse 
is more needed than any other. At the pre 
sent moment every property of the horse is 
sacrificed for the purpose of having him trot 
well, whilst the whole of the work of the farm 
has to be done at a walk. Now we ask, is it 
not of more importance that a farm horse 
should walk five miles per hour than that he 
should be able to trot one mile in 2.40? Here 
is a point which never appears to be touched 
by farmers themselves in their discussions on 
this subject. What do the farmers of Michi- 
gan think on the subject ? What have they 
to suggest? Let us hear from them, and 
meanwhile we will give a little attention to 





the subject of crossing in other numbers. 
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eM derived from animals originates primarily 
Animal from vegetables. Vegetables, on the contra- 
ye toe e ry, though they fecclye one of their wnost im- 
BY H, R. SCRETTERLY. portant elements (citrog n) principally from 
— the organic kingdom, can not appropriate 
ay rea any animal substance to their own develop- 
It has already been shown, in part, that | ment, until it has undergone a complete trans- 
organized beings could not exist in the ab- formation, and entered into _ combina- 
sence of the atmosphere, and yet it is by no tions with some other inorganic substanco.— 
means incontestably established that either | Tbey dorive all their nourishment directly 
animals or vegetables take from the air either | from the earth and the air. Man and animals 
of the two gases (oxygen or nitrogen of therefore continually prepare food for vegeta 
which it essentially consists,) and incorporate bles; and vegetables metamorphose i again 
it, directly, into their own substance; though for man and animals ; and this fact is espe- 
both gases united (air) enter into their cavi- cially conspicuous with regard to the atmos- 
ties. But vegetables separate from the air and | Phere. Man and avimals inspire common air, 
retain on!y the carbon, and the electricity in their organism separates the oxygen fr 169 
part; and then expire both the oxygen and the nitrogen, and combines the former with 
the nitrogen : while animals combine the oxy- | the carbon in the biood, by the agency of the 
gen with the carbon derived from their food electricity, which is the only element in the 
and contained in their blood, and then expire | ait it appropriates, and does not immediately 
the nitrogen, and the carbonic acid thus form- throw off again in combination with other 
ed into the air again. Though this theory is elements. On the other hand, vegetables in- 
still mooted by the most eminent Physiolo- | spite common air too, but they separate the 
gists pro and con, yet the weight of evidence carbon from the oxygen it contains, expire 
seems to be in its favor; and, if true, it fol-| the latter united with the nitrogen, and fix 
lows that the atmosphere serves merely as a|th@ carbon permanently in their own sub- 
vehicle to bring organized beings their food. | Stance. Thus man and animals prepare air 
The organic elements, and without which for the respiration of vegetables; and veget- 
no vegetable can exist, are,—Carbon, Hydro- ables purify it for the respiration of man and 
gen, Oxygen, and Nitrogen. Carbon is de- anima’s. And so exactly are these operations 
rived from carbonic acid, hydrogen and oxy- of nature balanced that all the carbon con. 
gen from water, nitrogen from decaying ani- tained in the carbonic acid formed by respira- 
mal and vegetable matter, and from tho ex- | 1, combustion, fermentation, etc , has been 
cretions of animals and man To vegetables | @Ppropriated by vegetables as fast as it was 
the atmosphere brings carbonic acid, ammo | formed, and the air kept fit to sustain animal 
nia, watery vapor or rain, and other volatile | life for thousands of years, 
substances that ascend into it from the earth| These two parts (the animal and the veg- 
and various manufactories. From’ the car-| table) of the organic kingdom, are, there- 
bonic acid they separate the carbon in the fore, inseparably connected. The one can 
cavities of their leaves; while all the other | 20t continue to exist independent of the oth- 
substances are washed down by the rain, and|¢t- The individuals of each continually per- 
sink into the soil where they are prepared for ish, and are perpetually metamorphosed into 
absorption by the humic, ulmic, crenic and |¢ach other in the form of food: but it is only 
geic, acids contained in every good soil, and| the form of the individuals that perishes, the 
dissolved by the water. The water, with these | matter of which they consist, is imperishable, 
ingredients in it, is then absorbed by the roots | 8° far as we know. And why should not this 
of vegetables, and conveyed by the deep- thinking, reasoning being that enables us to 
seated sap-vessels to the cavities of the leaves. explore a few of the astonishingly admirable 
The water thus absorbed aed conveyed also contrivances that adumbrate the infinite wis- 
holds in solution, lime, silica (sand), iron, pot: dom, power and goodness of the all glorious 
ash, sulphur, phosphorus, etc. In the cavi-| Creator, with such great delight, survive the 
ties of the leaves all these elements, or as wreck of mere forms, while the matter that 
many of them as the peculiar nature of par- changes form only, remains imperishable? 
ticular vegetables enables them to absorb, are | No it cannot be! 
then incorporated and chemically combined But the changes in the works of nature 
into nutricious sap, which descends, in part,| @T¢ not confined to those that occu: annually 
in new vessels in process of formation between | OF even centennially ; but embrace many thou- 
the previously formed wood and bark, for | S2"d years. The remains of animals, similar 
the nourishment and growth of the limbs and | t0 those that can now exist only in the warm 
stem, of perennials: while the rest of the na- | Climates of central Africa and southern Asia, 
tricious sap is devoted to the prolongation have been found in the frigid climes border- 
of the limbs at the stem (petiole) of the leaves, ing the arctic circle; showing that the distri- 
and for the development of the leaves of| bution of heat over the earth was formerly 
flowers, fruit, ete. Accordingly the limbs be- | V°'Y different from what it is now: while 
gin to grow, in length, every spring, after | ™22Y classes of animals of monstrous size 
leaves are developed, at the root of the pe. have become totally extinct ; among the re- 
tiole: while the trank and previously devel- mains of which those of man are not found. 
oped limbs only grow in thickness, recéiving Hence it is justly inferred that man and the 
a new layer, both of wood and bark annually, | PTesent- fauna were placed on the earth at a 
The leaf and flower buds are developed to- much later era than those: and that geologi- 
wards autumn and lie dormant till the fol- | ¢#! changes adapt our planet to different clas- 
lowing spring, having sufficient nourishment | 88 Of beings, with which it is supplied suc- 
deposited around them for their develop- cessively. The immense beds of carbona 
ment. ceous matter (stone-coal) placed beneath the 
The agency by which sap is circulated and | Present surface of the earth, also seem to in- 
nutricious sap formed, has perplexed Physi- dicate that the atmosphere must formerly 
ologists ever since the subject has been stu- | 2@Ve been loaded with a much greater quan- 
died. Most writers attribute these functions | tity of carbonic acid than is consistent with 
to a so-called “ vital principle,” about which | the perpetuity of human life; for it is of veg- 
they declare nothing can be known except its etable origin and must have required an im- 
existence. Others attribute them to tho re-|™ense quantity of carbonic acid for its accu- 
action of the elements of the food upon each mulation in such immense quantities. Hence 
other: but how one kind of gross matter can | it is thought future changes in the earth and 
move or metamorphose another of a similar atmosphere, will ultimately extinguish the 
kind, no one has ever attempted to explain. human and the co-existing animal races, and 
All agree, however, that neither the formation | that others adapted to these changes will oc- 








Relation of the Atmosphere to Vegeta- 








fall, and ‘they ‘are before the public, I don’t | causes them to increase their leaves and stems 


intend to introduce them here, and will mere- 
ly say that I have as yet seen no reason for 
changing them. The insect theory of Mr. 
Henderson, so fully described in the Rural 
New-Yorker, has attracted much attention, 
and called forth approba’ion and censure 
A writer in the Rural condemns all theories 
but his own, and as he has kept éhaé to him- 
self, the community are not much improved 
by his discoveries, He seems to think that it 
is my duty to combat the opinions of Mr. 
Henderson, for he asks “ Whero is Mr. Ed- 
ward Mason?” After assuming the office of 
critic, he comes down all at once from his 
high position, and excites the risible faculties 
of the public by enclosing a head of timothy 
to the editor, with a request to be imformed 
of the true name of the plant. I knew that 
Mr. Henderson would have enough to endure 
from such writers as the one alluded to, and 
therefore did not wish to give him the least 
annoyance by endeavoring to controvert his 
theory. I think he has made a very impor- 
tant discovery, and one that is deserving of 
the closest attention. He has already de- 
monstrated the fact that there is an insect 
which attaches itself to the potato, and preys 
on it during all its stages of growth, laying 
its eggs on the tuber, and gumming them to 
it so effectually that they can scarcely be re- 
moved. This discovery has not been made 
by the chemists, entomologists, e¢ id genus 
omne, who have been scrutinizing the potato, 
and endeavoring to find out the cause of the 
disease, for at least a dozen years. Mr. Hen- 
derson’s discovery will be invaluable to far- 
mers, as it will enable them to guard against 
this destructive insect, by using lime or some 
other potent substance to mix with the seed, 
and destroy the eggs before the tubers are 
planted. The phytccorus is doubtless the 
cause of much injury to the potato, and 
leaves, stems, and tubers damaged by it are 
more liable to destruction by the rot, than 
those which have escaped its attacks; but it 
is utterly impossible that this insect, or any 
other, could be so universally diffused as to 
cause the failure of the potato in almost 
every part of the world. Every farmer can 
make his own observations during the ap- 
proaching season, and I will be very much 
disappointed if the majority do not coincide 
with my opinions, that the disease is caused 
by electricity, which produces nitric acid in 
the atmosphere ; that this destructive agent 
is conveyed to the plant in rain and dew; 
that the greatest quantity is always found in 
the rain which falls during the thunder storms; 
and that it is by such storms and rain that 
the crop is generally injured. That, the best 
modes of saving the crop from the rot, are to 
to select hardy kinds, to plant in dry soil and 
in open, airy aspects; to banish weeds, mould 
early, and have the crop ripe early in the fall. 

There is a good deal of difference of opin- 
ion among farmers about the proper width 
of drills. The weightiest crops that I have 
ever seen, were grown in drills three feet 
apart, the sets fourteen inches asander; but 
the preparation for these crops was extraor- 
dinary; and the produce very great. Some ex- 
perienced farmers object to making the drills 
so wide: they prefer having them 28, 30 or 32 
inches asunder, the sets 10 or 12 inches apart 
in the drills. The dimension of the drills, 
and tke distance between the sets, must be 
regulated by circumstances. If the land be 
very rich, and the manure of the best 
quality, the tops of the plant will meet or 
close and overshadow the iatervals between 
the drills, even though they be three feet 
asunder. It is necessary that the tops, or 
stems should cover the entire space between 
the drills, as by this means weeds are pre- 
vented from growing, the roots of the plants 
are shaded from the intense heat of the sun, 





of sap, nor its circulation, can go on without | CUPY their places. Mulder supposes this will 
the influence of the sun; and that the whole | b¢ brought to pass by the production of more 
flora of the earth would perish, in a few days, carbonic acid, by the agency of man, than 
if the influence of solar light were entirely vegetables can consume; and that this will 
withdrawn, Hence it ‘s obvious that this|S'focate existing beings. Others suppose 
marvellous power comes from the sun, for ar- | that the earth will become so densely popula- 
tificial light produces no such effects, In| ted that the soil cannot produce food for all 
some articles published in the FARMER by the its inhabitants. But we may rest assured 
writer, a few years since, it was demonstrated | there will be no violent changes. 

that sun light is an effect of electrical action; 
and that solar electricity, boing the same with 
chemical affinity, according to Faraday, is the 
agent by which all these wonderful effects are 
produced. The facts and arguments contain- 
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Cultivation of the Potato, 


( Continued from page 89.) 

In the number dated the 12th ult., I de- 
scribed the true method of raising a large 
ed in those articles can not be recited here. | crop of potatoes, the main points of which 
Suffice to say that it is well known that elec- | were thorough drainage, deep tillage, selecting 
trieal action produces both combinations of | large seed of the best varieties, and making 
elements, and decomposition of compounds, | use of the best manure, in drills three feet 
as well as motion, especially in fluids; and|\ asunder, I did not make any allusion to the 
that no other known agent can do all this. | rot; in fact the crop has escaped so well for 

_ The haman and animal organisms convert, | the last fow years that people are beginning 
directly, into their own structure, nothing| to ignore it altogether. After long experi- 
that they receive from the atmosphere or|ence in the cultivation of the potato, and 
Seite Every substance that goes | and careful observation, I am fully convinced 
tel moesteh ‘them, “has 66 be previously pre-|that the rot is caused by atmospheric in- 
pared by the vegetable organism, for all food fluences, but as | have stated my opinions in 














and a crust is not formed on the surface of 
the soil after heavy rain, such as is the case 
when the drills are exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun, When tubers grow very 
large, they are seldom dry and mealy — 
Medium sized potatoes are generally best for 
the table, and these can be grown in dril's 
twenty-eight or thirty inches asunder, with 
intervals of ten or twelve inches between the 
sets. They should be planted early, kept 
perfectly free from weeds, moulded according 
as the plants grow tall enough to require the 
operation, and if the land has not been thor- 
oughly drained, every exertion should be 


made to remove all stagnant water from the 
field. It is not always advisable to use 


much manure on a crop of potatoes. Luxu- 
riant crops seldom produce good table pota- 
toes, except when they have been planted 
very early and the moulding has been com- 
pleted before the tubers have formed ; in this 
case, the potato will grow near the surface, 
under the genial influence of air and light. 
Tubers which grow deep in the earth are 
never dry; they are watery and unfit for the 
table. Every addition of earth to the plants, 








and consequently prevents ripening. It is for 
this reason that potatoes whieh are moulded 
too late in the season do not ripen in time, 
or produce dry tubers. When a potato plant 
ripens naturally, and comes to perfection in 
proper season, the leaves crumble away, and 
the stem and branches become dried up and 
white. When the growth of the plant is ar- 
rested by frost, or any other cause, the leaves 
and stems become black and the tubers re- 
main uoripe and watery. 

Late planting, shallow tillage, the sprout- 
ing of the tubers before they are planted, 
and the neglect of weeding are the principal 
causes of the inferiority of the potato crop in 
this country. The winter is so long, the spring 
so short, and labor so scarce and dear, that it 
is extremely difficult to prepare the soil, and 
get the crop down in the proper season, and on 
this account, it frequently happens that it is 
either planted late, or put int» the ground 
without a sufficient preparation of the soil. 
I am an advocate for early planting, hav- 
ing seen the vast superiority of the early over 
the late crop, but I would rather wait for a 
month for a faverable season and the due 
preparation of the land, than plant in wet 
weather and in badly t.lled soil. In the mean- 
time, I would take care that the seed should 
not be weakened by sprouting. It should be 
turned frequently and kept from growing. 
The best time for planting is when the buds 
are beginning to start. 

Few persons are aware how essential to the 
suecess of the potato crop is a frequent 
change of seed, and the removal of all mix- 
tures and worthless varieties. The change 
should always be made from a poor to a rich 
soil, and from warm, early ripening land, to a 
colder and later farm: seeds thus changed 
endeavor to preserve their usual time of 
ripening, and come to perfection much earlier 
than those which have been acclimated in the 
place. Farmers should try to procure seed 
from a distance, and by all means from those 
persons who have become known as success- 
ful cultivators of the potato, for these persons 
generally have the very best varieties that 
can be obtained, and know the importance of 
keeping the seed pure and unmixed. When 
seed can not be procured from a distance, a 
selection should be made of the best that 
ean be found at home. A good judge will 
pick out of every pile, numbers that are unfit 
for seed, whilst they are good for domestic 
use. Very large tubers, as well a3 very small 
ones, should be rejected, also those which are 
unripe, misshapen or deformed with knobs, 
or excrescences of any kind. In fact, too 
much care cannot be given to the selection 
of seed, for on examining every lot of pota- 
toes, it will be found that half of them are 
unfit for being planted. Farmers who have 
a large quantity of potatoes, should inspect 
them at their leisure, long before the hurry 
of the planting season arrives, and selecting 
those which are best adapted for seed, place 
them in some convenient place, where they 
can be turned and kept 'rom sprouting. 

Pota‘oes intended for seed, should be cut 
into sets before they have commenced bud- 
ding, for if the operation is delayed until veg- 
etation has begun, the sets will bleed, that is, 
lose much of their essential juices, which 
weakens them considerably. Scientific men 
call this timely division of the tuber, “ dor- 
mant dissection,” or dissection while the juices 
are asleep, and this matter is of more impor- 
tance than people imagine. Gypsum, lime or 
wood ashes are useful for he.ling the sets, 
especially when they have not been cut in 
proper time, or until immediately before be- 
ing planted. I have never used gypsum for 
this purpose, but I have read an account of 
an experiment tried with it, which hal a 
very successful result, in fact it increased the 


growth of the plapts in a most extraordinary 
manner. When the state of the ground ad- 
mits the use of the roller it will be found an 
exceedingly valuable implement in pulverizing 
the soil and making it impervious to heat, 
and pervious to the roots of the potatoes 
Ihave always used it in preparing the soil 
before the crills were opened, and sometimes 
after the sets were planted and the drills closed. 
It should never be used when the land is damp, 
as it does mvre harm than good at such # 
time. ; 

In conclusion, I would direct the attention 
of every cnitivator of potatoes to the fact, 
that the width of the drills, and the space 
between the sets, must be regulated by the 
nature of the soil and the quality and quan- 
tity of the manure. Gypsum, wood ashes, 
leached or unleached, marl, salt, muck, &c., 
will be found valuable manures for the po- 
tato, and good auxiliaries to that best of all 
fertilizers, barn-yard dung. It will te well 
to bear in mind that good management in 
every other particular will be of litt'e avail 
if weeds are permitted to injure the crop — 
Ihave sometimes seen potato fields which 
were kept perfectly clean in the commence- 
ment of the season, neglected and overran 
with weeds in the latter end, at the very time 
when the tubers were growing, and requiring 














all the ingredients of the soil to furnish and 
mature them. Epwarp Mason. 


MICHIGAN STOCK REGISTER, 
SHORTHORNS. 


ee” Numbers with an “e” following them refer to 
the English Herdbook—all others refer to the American 
Herdbook, unless otherwise noted. 


No. 102.--DEANA. Cow. Roan. Bred by and 
the property of John D. Patterson, Westfield, Chau. 
tauque county, N. Y. Calved June 5th 1858, 

Dam, Brunette, by imported Harold 2d 1638, 

1 g. dam, Lucy, by Bonaparte 273. 

2 g. dam, Fanny, by Lord John 1800. 

8 g. dam, Roan, by Mayduke 102. 

4 g. dam, Countess 3d, by Wellington 1086. 

5 g. dam, Countess 1st, by imported Son of Comet 
(155¢) 991. 3 

6 g. dam, Princess, imported, by Lancaster 860e. 

7 g. dam, Golden Pippin, by North Star 458e, 











8 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252e, 
9 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252e. 
10 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252¢. 
11 g. dam, —— by Hubback 319¢. 


Sire, Ivanhoe 1688, by imported Harold 2d 1688, 
No. 103.--FLOBA 2d. Cow. Roan. Bred by 

and the property of John D. Patterson, Westfield, 

Chautauque county, N. Y. Calved September 16, 

1858. 

Dam, Flora Temple, by Rough and Ready 2154, 

1 g. dam, Lady Lockhart, by Marnoch 1844, 

2 g. dam, Lucy, by Bonaparte 273. 

8 g. dam, Fanny, by Lord John 1800. 

4 g. dam, Roan, by May Duke 102. 

5 g. dam, Countess 3d, by Wellington 1086, 

6 g. dam, Countess 1st, by imported Son of Comet 

(155e) 991. 


7 g. dam, Princess, imported, by Lancaster 860¢. 
8 g. dam, Golden Pippin, by North Star 45S8e, 

9 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252e. 

10 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252e. 

11 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252¢, 

12 g. dam, ——“by Hubback 319¢. 


Sire, Ivanhoe 1688, by imported Harold 2d 1688, 
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Cutting Fencing Timber. 


According to my experience, the time that 
has been consid_red as the best for cutting 
timber, where durability is required, is a mis- 
take. That time was in the old of the moon 


smaller quantity of sap in the wood, than at 
any other time in the year. And they like- 
wise held the idea that fenee posts ought to 
be seasoned before they were set in the 
ground. 

I had posts made from the body of a large 
chestnut tree, that grew by itself; it was cut 
about the middle of April, made into posts, 
and put up without seasoning. They gene- 
rally stood about twenty years; at the end 
of thirty-four years the last of them were ta- 
ken up, and were not then entirely rotten.— 
Again, I cut a white oak in the beginn ng of 
May, when there was a full flow of sap; their 
general durability was seventeen years; and 
some of those made from the limbs, were 
taken up after they had stood twenty-two 
years, and they were not rotten. 

Again, I cut another chestnut, and eighteen 
feet trom the stump, I made a gate post of the 
body, peeled off the bark and planted it while 
yet green. The post has been standing since 
1811, and it shows no sign of being rotten ex- 
cept a small hollow in the top of it. I cut 
another thrifty white oak at the standard 
time in February, and planted the posts the 
spring following. The ground in which the 
fence was set, in all three cases, was alike. At 
the end of six years from planting this last 
batch of posts, there were so many of them rot- 
ten as to be easily broken off even with the top 
of the ground. I have not been much in the 
practice of waiting tor posts tu season before 
they were used, though it sometimes hap- 
pened; but the result was always in favor of 
the green posts, 

When the sap is displaced by seasoning, all 
the cavities are filled with air, which when 
buried in the ground, becomes partially dis- 
lodged by water, producing a mixture very 
unfavorable to the durability of wood. If 
the air could be excluded, the butts of posts 
would last a great length of time, as where 
logs have been found several feet below 
the surface of the ground, in low swampy 
places, that in all probability have lain there 
many hundred years. When the posts are. 
planted in a green state, the sap prevents in 
part the admission of the air, and hence their 
lasting longer. If timber is cut for rails, 
when the sap is running, the bark stripped off, 
and the rails made immediately, they will last 
one-fourth longer than if cut at any other 
time and have the bark left on. The inside 
bark, when it remains on the wood, is the 
first part to decay and rot, and being closely 
connected with the sap of the wood, and be- 
ing of a porous nature, contains air and water 
en.ugh to carry the process of decay into 
the wood, when, if the bark is peeled. off, 
the sap part of the wood dries ina short time, 
and in a great measure prevents decay. 


_Thave noticed that posts made from the 
limbs and upper parts of the tree al«ays last 
the longest. , 

It is a bad plan to bank dirt up around the 
posts in setting fence, to turn the water off, 
as with all that can be done there will be 
moisture enough left, in company with the 
air, to promote a speedy rotting. The air 
should as much as possible be excluded from 
the post, below the top of the ground; and 
to do this, make a hollow, or dish around 
each post, to catch the water, and the longer 
the water stands there the better for the 
post.—A Practicat Farmer, in Germantown 
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The Garilen & Orchard. 








HORTICULTURAL CALENDAR. 


FOURTH MONTH--APRIL. 
Preparation of the Garden. 

If the soil of the garden is in ripe condition, 
there have already been dug and sown beds of let- 
tuce, radish, onions, and there have also been plant- 
ed a few rows of early dwarf peas, If the soil is 
light and inclined to be sandy, the work of dig- 
ging in manure can progress as rapidly during the 
the month as it is desirable; if the soil is stiff and 
clayey, much will depend on the weather, as it 
will not do to work on clay whilst itis full of water. 
Hence will be seen the importance of draining in 
such a garden, Again in light sandy soil the gar- 
dener must not expect crops without manure, and 
this manure of course must be well dug in, espe- 
cially where it is intended to grow root crops.— 
Rich, well decomposed old manure shonld be scat- 
tered over the surtace of the beds, and raked tho- 
roughly into the soil, before the seeds are sown, as 
this tends to give them a quick growth at a period 
when they need to be nursed a little by the rich 
quality of the soil. Plants well established in this 
way will grow double the size of those Jeft to them 
selves to take their chances. 


Kitchen Garden Plants. 

Caulifowers.—Planis may be set out the latter 
part of this month from the hot bed, and when set 
out let the bed be as rich as possible with old ma- 
nure and if possible give the young plants a diess- 
ing with the drainage of the dung yard, once a 
week. This will pay. 

Cabbuges.—The early varieties which have been 
started in the hot bed, may be set out early this 
month, bat we must follow the same directions as 
to enriching the beds as with cauliflowers, Cab- 
bage needs a rich loose soil, and if sand prevails, 
draw out swamp muck and give ita couple of 
inches. Nothing can be better, especially when 
mellowed with old cow dung. 

Now also should be made a light rich bed of soil 
to start the plants for the later kinds of cabbage 
which may be sown daring this month. 

The Kohl radi belongs to this tribe of plants, 
and it too may be sown now and treated as the 
cabbage. 

Brocoli that has been started in the hot bed may 
be set out this month, or beds for late plants may 
be sown. 


Every two weeks sow a few rows of dwarf peas, 
and the intervening weeks sow the larger kinds.— 
Of these large sort: , the Emperor pea isa fine pro- 
lific variety that continues in bearing for quite a 
long period, and is well worthy of atrial. The 
Champion of England is another varizty which is 
much praised, but this variety we have not yet seen 
tried here. 


A few dri 1s of Early Mohawk beans, or of some 
other early varieties, may be risked the latter part 
of this month, but late frosts will be apt to cut 
them off. Still there may be no frosts, and the 
chances are in favor of securing a crop. Of one 
thing the gardener may be certain, to wit, that 
frost or no frost, if the seed is not in the ground 
there will be no crop. 


Lettuces should be transplanted from the hot 
bed into rich warm soil, where they will be able to 
grow rapidly and make full heads, They should 
grow rapidly, that they may be tender and juicy. 
A small seed bed should also be sown,so that a 
succession of plants may be had for setting out. 

Radish seed may also be sown in the other 
ground, on rich, light, rather sandy soil. The 
white and red turnip radishes are rather the nicest. 

During the first week, or the second, the beds 
for beets, carruts and parsnips should be dug deep, 
or even trenched, and the latter part of the month, 
or the beginning of next, if the soil is light, warm 
and friable, give another light working, spreading 
over a thin coat of manure, and sow the seeds of 
the carrots and parsnips if tae soil will permit, if 
not, exercise some discretion and put off the sowing 
and last digging, or forking, till you are sure of 
the soil being warm enough to promote vegetation, 

In some shady but warm, rich spot as free from 
roots as possible, make a small bed, and sow some 
celery soed, to supply plants for the regular crop, 
to be set out at the proper season. 

If the asparagus beds are not already forked 
over, they should be immediately, and thus have 
every inducement to send up succulent shoots.— 
Early asparagus is what is wanted. Anybody can 
have late stuff. 

Onions and leek seed may be sown, but for these 
plauts clean, deep, rich land is o/ the first impor- 
tance. The fine, tender fibres of the onion roots 
have been traced to a depth of five or six feet, 
when the soil was of such a nature as to permit 
them to go down that far. Onions iuten.ted for 
seed should be planted as early as possible, 

' Early turnips should be sown on rich, light, 
warm soil. The earlier the better, if it is only 
rich. 

If there is no hot bed, with a covering of glass, 
there should be a small bed made, which can be 
covered with boards at night when frosts are ox- 
pected, in which tomato seed may be sown for an 
early supply of plants of this indispensable vege- 
table. The same bed will answer for a place to 
start a few early plants of the cucumber and melon 
tribe, and also a few egg plants, as well as early 
flowering annuals for the front yard. 


Fruit Trees, 

Examine all your fruit trees, for the purpose of 
detecting whether they are attacked by lice. We 
notice that the Naples Black Currant is liable to 
the attack of aspecies of the aphis, or tree louse, 
and similar to the bark louse of the apple tree.— 
Nothing like giving young apple trees a good 
washing with strong lye, even if there are no lice; 
it cleans the bark of the stem and large branches 
of every matter that has a tendency to impede the 
healthy growth of the tree. We have now before 
us some trees, whose thrifty appearance, clean 
stems, smooth, glossy, rich purplish bark are evi- 
dences of the effects of cleanliness. Remember 
to keep your apple trees clean, and throw a few 
handsful of salt over the ground beneath them. 





Apple Seeds and their Treatment. 


Amongst the subjects discussed at the Tli- 
nois Horticultural Society, which held its 
meeting at Bloomington, on the 14th of De- 
cember, and the three days succceding, we 
notice that the treatment of seeds to be sown 
for stocks elicited much attention. We find 
the report in the Prairie Farmer, and copy 
a portion of it: 

C. R. Overman, of McLean—The seed is 
the germ of the future tree, and therefore all 
important. Good stocks are the very founda- 
tion of success in the nursery and orchard. 
It would, undoubtedly, be well to discriminate 
in saving seeds. Mentioned an orchard of 
secdling trees all the produce of seeds of the 
Bellflower, showing that seeds even from the 
same kind would often differ very widely. 
In the seedling orchard instanced the fruit all 
retained the general and well marked Bell- 
flower type, though on some trees it would 
be larger, on others, smaller; sometimes 
sweet, again quite acid, with just as wide dif- 
ferences in point of ripening. Had noticed 
the same thing in seedling crabs; they differ 
greatly in size, flavor, and habit of growth. 
What we want is straight, free growing, har- 
dy stocks, and to grow these we must pre- 
serve the seed from trees that promise the 
desired qualities. 

‘The President—From my own experience 
and that of others, I know that impcsition is 
quite frequently practiced by dealers in ap- 
ple seeds, usually the result of ignorance 
rather than dishonesty. The seed is often 
fatally injured at the time of washing, by al- 
lowing it to become heated. I agree entirely 
with the gentiemen who have proceeded me 
in thinking that nothing would pay nursery- 
men better than greater care in raising their 
stocks. Seed as ordinarily sown produces 
many seedlings of stunted growth, not natu- 
ral dwarfs, but unhealthy poor stocks, that 
under no circumstances can be made to pro- 
duce trees. The best thing to do with, these 
stunted seedlings, is to throw them away, 
and every nurseryman will find it to his inter- 
est to so dispose of them. 

M.L Dunlap, of Champaign, said that he 
had at various times imported into the State 
over four hundred bushels of apple seeds, and 
had grown millions of stocks. He would re- 
late the manner of keeping them over winter 
for spring planting, which had proved the 
most successful with him. Select fresh, 
bright seeds, plump and unbroken. Seeds 
over a year old seldom germinate. ‘Take a 
box or barrel, bore heles in the bottom so 
that itcan be easily and perfectly drained, 
then lay a layer of sand in two or three inches 
deep, then mix your seed in damp sand about 
halt and half. The sand must not be suf- 
fered to dry, andshould be placed where it will 
freeze through and through. Many personas 
lost their seeds by its getting dry after freez 
ing. Did not believe freezing absolutely es- 
sential. Once had excelleat success with a 
lot of seed received late in March and early 
in April. He placed the seed in shallow 
boxes slightly covered and mixed with fine 
sand and exposed them at night when frost 
came sufficient to stiffen the sand but not 
freeze the seed. Perhaps the very best plan 
is to freeze the seed the last frost before 
warm weather commences, keeping it dry dur- 
ing winter. 

C. R. Overman asked Mr. D., if the seed 
overheated or sprouted in the sand during 
winter; the reply was, that it did not. 

F. K. Phoenix, of McLean—Why not bury 
in boxes below ground? Which do members 
prefer, planting im the fall or spring? 

M. L, Dunlap—I had been taught to sow 
apple seeds in fall; used to think there was 
no other season proper for the work. My 
own extensive experience, however, has taught 
me that here in the West, at least, it is much 
safer and better to plant in the spring. I have 
always met with a partial and sometimes entire 
failure, at least once out of every two crops. 
The chances are more than two to one against 
fall planted seeds; they are so apt to be cut 
off by early spring frosts. 

O. B. Galusha, of Kendall Co.—I prefer to 
keep my seed dry and in good cordition dur- 
ing winter, and frecz3 it in April just before 
planting. My method is, to wet the sand in 
tepid water, spread thinly and exposed to 
frost during the night if the weather war- 
rants. If warm weather comes on before I 
am ready to plaut, I mix with sand. Have 
had good success with seed sown in pomace, 

N. Overman, of Fulton Co., stated that he 
was pleased with Mr. Galusha’s remarks.— 
Believed fall planting to be dangerous, Liked 
best to keep his seed dry till spring, but they 
should not be kept tco late. 

Charles Kennicott stated that in all his ex- 
perience in raisiag apple stocks, he had inva- 
riably had the best luck with fall planted 
seeds. Had raised three hundred thousard 
first class stocks from two bushels of seed 
sown in the fall. It is important that the 
ground should be well prepared and in proper 
condition at the time of sowing. If too wet, 
most soils will bake, and the hard crust pre- 
vents the tender young plants just germinate 
ing from appearing above ground, 

Mr. Phoenix inquired for information in re- 
lation to the grubs which had the past season 
been so destructive to young trees in various 
localities. 

Mr. Ellsworth, of DuPage——Last spring we 
sowed twenty bushels of apple seed which 
came up finely, though it had not been frozen. 
Had before had seed come up without being 
frozen by simply sprouting it in water. The 
seed should be frequently stirred while under- 
going the process. In relation to the grub, 
we have suffered severely from his ravages 
the present season ; from our twenty bushels 
of seed it is doubtful if we get over twenty 
thousand stocks. They attack them when in 
the third and fourth leaf, and their depreda- 
tions were continued through the whole sea- 





It Won't cost much, and will pay. 


son. Recent grafts also suffered considerably. 





This worm Mr. E. described as being of a 
white color with a broad red head armed with 
nippers, and a body often a quarter of an inch 
through. Does not think they like to work 
in cay soil ; noticed no difference between 
new and old ground. The worm resembled 
oa common grub used by the boys as fish 
ait. 

Mr. Bryant, of Bureau—This really formi- 
dable enemy has been abundant in my grounds 
the past summer. He is the common white 
grub with four or six legs. Always curls up 
when taken from the ground. The perfect 
insect is a well known little beetle. The worm 
is often two inches long, the body tapering 
from the head to the tail. Has seen them as 
big as a man’s little finger. Has been troubled 
with them two seasons before and it was wor- 
thy of remark that both those seasons were 
wet. They attack the tree near the surface 
and work down, sometimes cutting it entirely 
off, at others eating out the wood in the cen- 
tre. His land had been old meadow, one year 
turned down—knows of no remedy; it is time 
we took measures to become more intimately 
acquainted with the various grubs, borers,&c., 
so often fatal to the hopes of the nurseryman 
and orchardist. 





Plowing Orchards, 


That which is requisite to work with asa 
team among fruit trees and not injure them, 
is a tractable pair of oxen and a good driver, 
or a well trained, quiet span of horses. Ir 
the latter, provide a sett of whiffletrees, quite 
short; make a sheath of sheep pelt with wool 
side out and draw them over your cuter 
traces, leaving it open a little at the lower 
end so as to cover the end of the whifiletree; 
then, with the assistance of a boy to carry 
them by the trees till you have plowed a few 
furrows from the trees, you can dispense with 
all unusual precautions except being careful 
not to break roots. The furrows should not 
be thrown two much towards tho trees, nor 
from them, but keep the ground as near as 
may be as when the trees were first set — 
This plowing I would recommend to be dene 
in the fall, and let the summer treatment be 
with the cultivator and harrow mainly. Nor 
would I recommend high manuring, but ma- 
nure the orchard evenly and with uniformity. 
The above is intended for the general treat- 
meut of farm orchards which I think will be 
found to be far better than putting on sown 
crops or seeding down to clover, which I 
count nearly ruinous. C, 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Seed Peas. 

It is the custom of a number of cultivators of 
the pea, to save their seed from that which is left 
aller the crop of green peas is fully harvested.— 
This plan of saving seed is sure tu deteriorate the 
early quality of the variety, no matter what it may 
be; ior the later grown seed is neither so good and 
perfect, and generally they are not aslarge; whilst 
after two or three successive crops, the vayiety is 
bo longer an early kind. Where cultivators de- 
sire to save their own sced, a small lot of the peas 
should be left, from which no pods should be 
picked, and from the peas grown upon the vines 
should be selected the largest pods, and those 
which have ripened the earliest in the season.— 
By this system of constant selection, the early pea 
may be muc2 improved, 


Hilling Up. 

Downing in one of his hints to amateurs, says: 
“Dont indulge in the folly of hilling up all the 
plants you raise in the kitchen garden. If you 
study nature, you will see that as plants grow old 
er, the roots at the base of the stem always incline 
to raise out of the earth; from which itis clear 
they prefer uot to be wholly buried up init. Be- 
sides, unless it is a plant that dislikes moisture- 
you lose half the benetit of summer showers by 
piling up a bill over the roots to turn off the rain., 
It is much better to loosen the ground thoroughly 
and keep it nearly level.” 


Shade Trees, 

There are many of our subscribers who are now 
preparing to set out shade trees, Let us commend 
to their notice the Horse Chestnut as one which 
should find a place everywhere. Again, now is a 
good time to go into the neighboring woods and 
select such trees as may be wanted to set out next 
fall. These trees should be of a stocky charaster, 
and they should be trimmed in short, bat not so as 
to be mere stumps, or stakes. Around each should 
be dug a trench, deep enough to cut off all their 
roots, or rather so as to have the effect of pruning 
their spreading and far reaching roots, and thus 
making a good ball of fibrous roo s close to the 
stem, which will serve to supply the young tree 
when transplanted, and thus cause it to grow at 
once, without losing. several seasons, with a risk 
of death in the meanwhile. 


Water Melons, 

James H. Hopkins of Oneida county, N. Y,, re- 
lates in the Country Gentleman his experience 
with the Water Melon. Two varieties of which, 
the Pomarariain and the Bradford, are his favor- 
ites. He says: 

“The latter is the best, and superior to any wa- 
termelon I ever grew. I started my seeds in a hot- 
bed; set them out in a hill dug deep and large, 
made rich and mellow with sand. From my four 
seeds of the Bradford, my product was twelve fine- 
sized, well-ripened melons, beautiful both to the 
eye and taste. 

«“ There are three things to be observed, and re- 
quisite to success, in growing watermelons, First, 
early planting—the hot-bed will help us when the 
season is late. Second, a deep, rich, well prepared 
soil. ‘third, it must be sandy, naturally or artifi- 
cially, Observe these three requisites, and with 
proper care, success is always sure. To illustrate 
the necessity for a deep, mellow, well-prepared 


soil, I will mention that I measured roots from a 
hill of watermelons last autumn, which were over 
nine feet in length. 

“The Bradford watermelon is large sized, very 
sweet, juicy, and tender; flesh fine red to the 
centre; rind thin, about half an inch thick; seeds 
yellowish white, with a pink eye. 

“ The Pomarariain is a very fine melon, but not 
quite as good as the Bradford, nor bearing so pro- 
fusely.” 


Planting Orchard Trees with a Lean. 
In Indiana, orchard trees are planted with a lean 
to the south-west, for two reasons, Ist because the 
prevailing winds are from the south-west, and the 
trees consequently incline to lean over north-east- 
ward. When they do lean, it is found that the 
growth of branches is on the under side or the side 
to which the tree leans, and hence by setting them 
with a lean to the south-west, a fuller development 
of branches is gained on that side of the tree, and 
their growth is secured so as to strengthen the 
trees against the influence of the prevailing winds 
as well as to secure a more equal spread of the 
branches on any side. 
Phloxes, 

Those who are planning out their beds for flow 
ers and the arrangements of the front yards for 
the season, should never forget to include a good 
assortment of the phloxes. These herbaceous 
plants form one of the finest ornaments of the 
flower garden, and they may be obtained now of 
varieties that are early and late in expanding into 
bloom, The white, purple and the variegated va- 
rieties are all handsome, and among the latter, 
few are more beautiful than the Van Houtiii. 

Pellham Seedling Potato, 

Our readers will note that Robert S. Pell, of New 
York city offers a variety of potato for sale that 
possesses qualities of propagation that commend 
it to notice. Ina circular he says: “These pota- 
toes have been perfected in ten years, from the 
seed; after the first year the top end of a single 
potato was planted, and this course was pursued 
for ten years, and the result is a large, early, white, 
mealy, prolific tuber, being a New Race. Itis not 
liable to rot, and has escaped unscathed in a field 
where fifteen varieties rotted around it. The pro- 
prietor has obtained three crops in a season, by 
planting the sprouts, which bear equally with the 
sets, and the result of the first planting a second 
time, producing one hundred bushels from a bar- 
rel, four weeks in advance of twenty varieties 
planted with them, some weighing 14 Ibs.” 

We are unacquainted with this variety of the 
potato race, but like the prolific corn, a few quarts 
or half a bushel on trial will not hurt any one un- 
less the price is extravagant. 





Sowing the Onion. 


Seeds known to be hardy and capable of 
enduring all the vicissitudes of the season, 
may often, with advantage, be sown before 
the time they are likely to vegetate, in order 
to be ready when that time does come. Of 
the latter kind is the Onion, than which I 
know of none more hardy. The main crop 
of this may, therefore, be sown as early as it 
can be conveviently got into the ground; for, 
unless the situation be a wet one, the seed 
cannot be sown too early in April, if the 
ground be in good order, and will allow of 
being trodden upon. It is, therefore, advi- 
sable to take advantage of fine dry weather, 
and cow the crop at once, taking care, how- 
ever, that the ground be in what farmers call 
“good heart;” for though this crop is not one | 
generally called a gross feeder, it likes food 
living, aud roots much deeper than is gener- 
ally supposed; in fact, in dry weather, it will 
send its roots downwards full two feet, if the 
ground be of that depth of good, rich, gar- | 
den mould. 

‘T'rue to its half-tropical origin, it likes heat 
and moisture ia abundance—the one without 
the other only leading to Cisappointme:t, In | 
districts, therefore, where moisture is not al- 
ways to be depended upon, let the ground be 
trenched pretty deeply in the autumn, and a 
good dressing of manure given; a slight spud- 
ding over in the winter, when there is suf- 
ficient frost to bear the person doing it; and 
the seed may be sown as early in March 
as opportunity offers. 

Like most crops, the wider apart the plants 
are, the larger they get; but there must be 
some restraint to this. Geuerally speaking, 
the crop does best when sown in continuous 
rows a foot apart; and being thinned in time, 
and sufficiently so, there will be ample room 
for the crop for al! purposes, except, perhaps, 
that of exhibition, But allowing the latter 
class their own way, we may say, that ihe 
drills for Onion seed opght not to be deep, 
unless it be sown late in the spring, and there 
be a danger of dry weather preventing its 
germination when near the surface. If the 
seed be good, sow thin, as most of the Onion 
seed grows; if doubtful, sow thicker: but be 
sure to thin the crop before the seedlings be- 


be properly attended to, there will be no 
harm in sowing a few Radishes over the 
ground as well, taking care that the latter are 
thinly scattered. 

Of the kind of Onion proper to sow, there 
is much difference of opinion. Generally 
speaking, the Globe variety is much esteem- 
ed; but it does not keep so well as the old 
Strasburgh, or its, kindred varieties. One 
thing, however, it is proper here to say about 
keeping Onions, that no care can preserve 


come lanky aud draw each other, and if that | 








them grown on dry early ground so late in 
the winter and spring, as those that are grown 
on a late, cold soil. The reason is obvious: 
a bulbous plant, ripening early on a warm dry 
soil, is put to rest early in the autumn, and is 
accordingly ready to start growth again pro- 
portionately soon. Keeping the Onion in a 
cool place will, in a certain degree, retard 
this; but it nevertheless is ready to com- 
mence growth sooner than it is often wanted 
todo. This, however, is foreign to the pres- 
ent chapter, but is mentioned to console those 
who hear of extraordinary large crops in the 
south, while their own is small and indifferent, 
but as stated above, keep better. 





Planting Grape-vines under Glass. 


An experienced writer on the Grape-vine 
in the Connecticut Homestead thus refers to 
the selection of varieties by thoso who are 
erecting graperies: 

“Among the numerous varieties of foreign 
grapes, there are many that rarely succeed un- 
less they can eujoy the benefits of fire heat : 
but of this we need not complain, for a good 
selection may be made of those which need 
no such assistance. A few may be added 
which from their beauty or excellence will re- 
pay extra care, but the proportion of these 
must be small. 

Black Hamburg, in the old variety or, Wil- 
mots, or Victoria Hamburg, should take 
precedence of all others in a cold grapery, in- 
deed they should form a decided majority of 
all the vines planted. It grows vigorously, 
bears well and regularly, the fruit and bunches 
are large, (single clusters sometimes weighing 
four pounds or more,) and ripens perfectly 
with proper care, of a deep black color with 
fine bioom. The fruit is moderately firm, » 
keeps well, with a mild flavor, and agreeable 
to every palate. 

The remainder of the collection should be 
made up of one or two vines each of the fol- 
lowing varieties, preferring the first named 
as most distinct in character: 

Red Chasselas—This isa regular and good 
bearer, with red fruit of moderate size ; clus- 
ters medium in size, regular, requiring little 
thinning. 

Rose or Violet Chasselas, in general charac- 
ter resembles the preceding, but has a little 
darker color. Fruit tender and juicy. 

Golden Chasselas, and Royal Muscadine 
resemble cach other, and several other va- 
rieties so much, that they are distinguished 
with difficulty, except when growing side by 
side, and exposed to the same influences, 
hence great confusion exists in their names. 
Their color when ripe is white or white amber, 
and some of them should form a part of every 
collection. 

De Candolle.—A vigorous grower and 
abundant bearer. Clusters shouldered, large 
and regular. Berry large, round, of a red- 


showy sort and fine table fruit. 

Zinfindal.—One of the most hardy of all 
the foreign kinds. In many localities it ripens 
well in the open air. The fruit sets very 
thickly, and requires severe thinning. Clus- 
ters large, compact, often shouldered. Fruit 
medium in size, turns black before fully ripe, 
but when allowed to hang till perfectly ma- 
tured, is very juicy, and of a pleasant subacid 
flavor, 

Grizzly Frontignac.—This is desirable, be- 
ing an early grape, of good size, colored, and 
of a Muscat flavor. The White and the Black 
Froutignan, resemble it in all respects ex- 
cept color, and in being a little later. 

White Sweetwater.—A mild, pleasant, rath- 
er early wh.te fruit; 

Black St. Peter’s.—Bunches large, and of- 
tenshouldered. Berries large and very black. 
A valuable late variety, as it keeps well hang- 
ing on the vine after it is ripe. 

Muscat of Alexandria,—The branches are 
loose, the berries large and oval; and when 
fully ripe of a rich amber color, flesh firm, and 
highly flavored. The fruit sets badly, often 
requiring artificial impregnation. It ripens 
very late, and is hardly to be recommended 
except with fire heat. We have ripened it 
very well ina cold house,eovering part of 
the border occupied by its roots with a sash, 
as the weather became cool, thus concentrat- 
ing and retaining the heat of the sun in the 
soil. 





Treatment of Orange trees in tubs 
Orange trees in tubs or pots should be care- 
fully examined in order to ascertain whether 
or not their roots are in a healthy state, and 
those requiring more room should be shifted 
at once ; but in many instances it may not be 
possible to afford large specimens. In this 
case remove as much of the surface soil as can 
be doue without greatly injuring the roots 
and replace it with a mixture of good loamy 
turf, broken bones, decayed cow dung, and 
sand, and see that the balls of the plants are 
in a moist healthy condition. Manure water 
is of great service to Orange trees, and may 
be applied freely at all seasons, particularly 
now when they will be starting into growth 
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On Cow Sheds and Calf Pens. 


BY J. D. IN LONDON FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


The climate of Great Britain most natural- 
ly induces a system of husbandry that yields 
a mixed produce of grains and animals, for 
the use of which articles the land is cropped 


the shed and the yard. This supply of green 
food to milch cows is required, to encourage 
the quantity of milk, maintain the animals ia 
good condition, and to increase the quantity 
of dung. The voracious maw of milch cows 
is seldom satiated, and requires a cons‘ant 
abundance. 

Calf-pens form the next house to the cow- 


in alternation, or in yielding grains with plants} 04 in th: wing of the farmery, and for the 


for the support of animals in a rotation of 


convenience of being suckled. The arrange- 


crops. The situations are not many which| | ont directs a centre walk of four feet, having 


afford grains wholly without the use of ani- 
mals; if not bred on the ground, cattle are 


on each side o it the pens of seven feet in 
length, and four feet in width, containing one 


purchased to reduce the straws into manure. | (41° with divisions of board, and a floor thick- 


The breeding of cattle forms a chief part 
the agriculture of Britain, for the purpose 


of 


fr ly pierced with auger holes, which discharge 
0 


all moisture into a vacuum of one foot under- 


tra cost, and answers one chief object of the 
cultivation of land, if not the foundation of 
the whole business—butchers’ meat proceedn 
rom it, and manure, withont which vegetable 
food could not be grown, for its productios 
maintained. Hence the twofold value of the 
animal economy. 





A few words about Sheep and Wool. 


Mr. Eprror.—Some time since, in closing 
an article on wool and its prospects, you cal- 
led on farmers in different localities to inform 
you of the condition of sheep in their respec- 
tive places. As no one has responded from 
this section, I will give you the result of my 


as this. ‘The fleeces brought almost two dol- 
lars a head. But this is not only a profitable 
business for the farmer, but it is an impor- 
tant interest to the country. Still I would 
not make sheep husbandry an exclusive in- 
terest; but I think men having farms adapted 
to this branch of business, would find their 
interests promoted by making it s leading 
thing and all else subordinate. In most cases 
I think it best to grow different kinds of stock. 
But horses I dislike. I dislike them so much 
that I can almost any time go out of my way 
to kick a horse. They are only a bill of ex- 
pense. There is no profit in raising them.— 
They are of too little real value, to be es- 


ee 
an eminent practitioner in the “auld country.” 
The mode adopted was the following, and in 
the carrying out of which no expense or 
labor was too great, while the manure of g 
dairy of forty cows afforded the means of re- 
claiming even a waste. 

After feeding the meadow until late in 
August, it was then covered with long ma- 
nure from the barn-yard, which was turned 
under to the depth of the staple of the soil, 
and the land sown with winter rye, with a 
plentiful allowance of seed, the crop being 
mown in the spring following as feed for the 
dairy cows in their stalls, the plow following 
as the land is cleared of the crop, and when 





being reared and fattened into beef, or to be 
sold at the age of three or tour years to be 
transported to other countries to be grazed 
and fattened with turnips, In either way the 
attention is the same that is required to pro- 


: Saga .,',| teemed as highly as they are. Too many|all was gone, then a regular stirring and 
neath, made for that purpose, ys for paar observation. The next clip will be a light) |. kept and too many are raised. They eat | working of the soil took place, with a careful 
ness Of air. This separation of the _ one, for the following reasons. themselves up three or four times before they | cleaning, giving space between each turning 
prevents any disturbance by mpeg — at The winter has been a mild one; wool does |... og enough to be of any service. I think}for the growth of seed weeds, which were 
ring, and affords an easy ta om oi. | not grow as rapidly in warm weather. But) 11. most of them ought to be knocked in the| destroyed by being turned under, and when 

ial of the finished article papa ll >vegllne Rge re dee er very few farmers have learned as yet, that it| 1244, and the hay they would eat fed to sheep | it was as “clean as a garden,” the surface 
duce the raw material of the Not ‘| tised, or where the woaning calves suck the|;. f. their benefit to keep sheep in close . 


The condition of the young animal lays dam, the animal is led by halter from the pen : : Qe th when it will pay. was spread with a covering of compost that ' ““ 
foundation of the future growth, and with to the cow-shed, and when fully satisfied the quarters during winter, consequently there 





§ 
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bout th “I know there is a great deal of fluctua-| had been prepared for the purpose, which was | Th 
the management of the same constitutes the calf is returned to its apartment. Where are a great many poor sheep about the coun-| 4:05 in the price of wool; but experience fal-| turned under as slightly as possible, and the : 

: . di Fee eee : : try, scarcely able to walk without staggering. d tates tht 6 ion below the! 1 a : * ] 
chief requirement in the breeding 0 milk is given by hand, a slip-board in the door ; bs he ly demonstrates that depression belo €| land was then sown with the choicest grags ‘ 
Neglect or attention at that period of the 9ge | of the pen allows the head of the calf to pass | Sheep of this character ans re — : remunerative profit does not continue longer|in abundance, with the certainty of a fall in 
of cattle spoils or makes the future quality. | i149 the pail outside, drink the mi:k, and with- | to yield the best results, besides, the reduce 


A cow that produces a young offspring and 
yields milk is a heavy animal, incapable of en- 
during travel or fatigue, and demands much 
repose, The journeys must be short from 
the shed to the pasture ground, which must 
be rich and abundant in grass, in order to in- 
cur little trouble to the animal in filling its 
belly with a large quantity of food. The se- 


draw, when the board is s'ipped into a closed 
position. In both ways the animal enjoys a 
perfect stillness. A rack is placed on the top 
of th2 partitions, and in it are placed tender 
vetches and clovers, which the animal learns 
to eat, and also to lick chalk, rocksalt, and 
bruised cake, that are placed ina box in a 
corner of the pen. These provisions employ 


individuals, should they survive until shear- 
ing time, will have lost from 10 to 75 per 
cent. of their wool. 

Men suppose such a winter as the past, 
that they keep their sheep cheaply, because 
they consume but little hay. But if any one 
will sit down and figure the loss, he will come 
to the conclusion that it isa costly way of 


than from two to four years. Wool does not 
lose in value from age, and of course, when 
the price is down there is no necessity for sel- 
ling. Four years is the longest it has ever 
had to be kept, before prices became remu- 
nerative. Usually it has to be kept only one 
or two years. I have never sold at a loss.— 
When the price is down, I pack my clip in 


mowing crop the ensuing summer. 

There can be no doubt that poverty and 
exposure to the elements are the cause of a 
very great proportion of the maladies with 
which our stock of all kinds is affected, and 
nothing would be so gratifying to a humane 
man as to remedy these evils, or be so easy 
of uccomplishment, provided he be endowed 


Te teen nieeowas 


ra geen? lis 
cretion of milk requires ease in every func- the animal, and lead into future use, and are Sdtug bestia sacks and pack it away in a suitable place, | with the blessings of the will and the means 


tion of the body, and it must be indulged in a grout Denes. Thoce ‘will bv & loos of 18 per ohm’, tn dena and there let it remain until prices come up | —blessings which our pious ministers assures ps 
every possible way. The best arrangement) 4 goor opens from the calf-pens into a| 20 i, th the rededel quill to the remunerative point. us may be obtained by “prayer and perse- i: 
directs that a pasture field of convenient size yard of the farmery, as with the cow-shed, pe ! — ov daa te anes shed “I feed my sheep in racks prepared for| verance.”—Jocos ©. Atcorr, in Boston Cul- i a 
be allotted to the ase of the cows, in extent |i 04 in this yard, after the first of May, the ee i n ar ” them, I give them but little provender, only | tivator. ; di 
proportionate to the farm and the number it] older calves are lodged, with the provision of from 014200 f _ > 0 dor sik, ak ths lanl waste beans, peas and oats. This I think bet- Agricultural Sshool of Pennsylvania, : ye 
can support. If not rich by nature, this pas- ample littering, vetches and clovers in racks, Besides we h td diti , vihie eden ter than corn. I let them have free accessto| ‘The editor of the Germantown Telegraph : - 
ture-ground must be made very fertile by lay- fresh water in troughs, and a shelter shed. that die because of the condi wre ee ; good shelter and a plenty of water. I lose publishes the following extract from a letter, 5 : 
ing down with choice grass seeds, after fallow- The animals are led to be suckled once a day, Is there not loss enough to satis 'y any one only about four per cent. of my flock in a| showing the hopeful condition of the agricul. , Pe 

ing of the land, with ample danging and lim-| 5, oftener as may be approved, and again re- | "4 I think it is not over estimated. year from all causes. More of these I lose | tural school of that State: 

| ing. An original state of indifferent grass | +. nod into the yard, as in the pens. When R. Ranpatt, 


A ; oh 98 1980. in the summer than in the winter. A part of| “1 have great pleasure in communicating 
may be much improved by earthy compost in| .noved by age beyond the use of milk, a lot Clinton, March 28, 





top-dressings, and sowing of grass seeds, har- 
rowing and rolling the surface. Draining 
must be done on wet lands, and shelter is es- 
sential in high situations, procured by erec- 
ting a roomy shed with a low roof, and turn- 
ed from the boisterous aspect of the locality. 
The corners of the field being planted and 
covered with tall trees afford a very agreeable 
shade during heats and rains, and a clump of 


of calves can be weaned in this yard in winter; 
but it is best used in weaning the animals 
gradually from the milk, and introducing veg- 
etable food, to become fit for the pasture 
field. The use is very great in this way; the 
calf in the pens is treated with the most ten- 
der green food, is accustomed to it in the 
yard, and finally subsists upon it in the fields. 
A sudden change is avoided, which is always 


treeg in the centre of the pasture ground adds | prt ful, 


to the convenience in that respect: the trees 


An orchard furnishes a most agreeable re- 


being rubbing posts to the necks of the ani-| treat for weaning calves that are only allowed 
mals, prevent the placing of posts for that/a portion of milk. The shade of the trees is 
purpose, which are necessary where no trees| very agreeable during heats, and a shelter 
grow in the pasture field. A constant and/ from rains, with a shed for exteme cases; the 
ample supply of fresh water is essentially | grass is tender and delicate for the young con- 
necessary, and is best contained in iron troughs | dition, and is quickly learned to be eaten, and 
that are placed in convenient use, and sup-|a supply of water completes the accommoda- 


plied by means of ball-cocks with water con-| tion. 


According as convenience directs, the 


veyed in pipes from springs on higher grounds, | cows can be brought into the orchard to give 


or from the provision of the farmery which 


adjoins. 


The most approved arrangement of farm 


suck at the fixed time, or the calves may be 
driven into the farm-yard. The cow may 
be most conveniently brought inside the or- 


eaten 


TEES 


pee cartes, 


eS 


buildings directs an open front of the square 
form, to look to the quarter of the heavens 
ranging from east to south-west, which pre- 
sents two gable ends on the extremity of the 
east and west wings of the farmery. Either 
of these ends—most eligibly the western—may 
form the cuwshed, that is entered by a door 
in the end, to which the gate into the pasture 
field is immediately contiguous. This prox- 
imity affords ease to the animals in a short 
travel from the rest to the search of food. 
The shed is ten feet high in the side walks, and 
twenty feet in width, affording eight feet for 
the length of the animal standing, five feet 
behind, and four feet for a walk in front of 
the meat troughs. The animals stand in 
trevises of eight feet in width, in which two 
cows are tied to stakes placed on each side 
of the division. ‘Lhis allows four feet to each 
animal, which is generally sufficient. The 
floor is pitched with stones, with an inclina- 
tion, to discharge all moisture to the cavity 
of the posterior waik. The ventilation is ef- 
fected by i-on gratings at the bottom of the 
side walls, and by s:it boards at the top of the 


chard gate ; when fed by pail, an opening in 
the nearest fence will permit the head of the 
calf to drink the milk, and exclude it by be- 
ing shut. The position of the grounds will 
direct the respective applications, which should 
be made fit by the farmer, being arranged to 
comply with the requirements of use. 

Milch cows require an abundance of food 
and of ‘fresh water, little disturbance, ease, 
shelter, and repose ; travel is to be avoided, 
and any harassing occurrences Calves being 
reared must have an ample supply of food to 
forward a regularly progressive condition, 
and to produce a fattening from youth up- 
wards. Of the ultimate perfection the found- 
ation is laid in the first year, and very espec- 
ially in the change from milk to vegetable 
food. The latter must be early and gradually 
introduced into the calf pens, the most ten- 
der and delicate kinds being selected for the 
purpose, and the milk withdrawn as the age 
increases and advances the use of the green 
meat. The use of ayard with the pens allows 
the green food to be largely used, and a sepa- 
ration of the calves into older and younger 


roof, which can be opened and shut at pleas-| divisions, which further permits the assort- 
ure. This provision is most necessary in all| ment of the food to be consumed. The jux- 
cases of heavy and abundant respiration as|taposition of similar purposes of use very 
proceeds from such a large quantity of food | much facilitates the performance, and no la- 
undergoing the ruminant process in the| bor is incurred beyond the bare necessity of 
paunch of milch cows. It is one chief pro-|the act. Distant positions create much un- 


ision of the cow shed, 


necessary labor, and a traffic of annoyance to 


The front door of the cow-shed opens into| other purposes. The pasture field adjoining 
a yard of the farmery, from which the winter | the cow-shed, the travel is short between the 
cattle are removed, from May till October, | accommodations ; the calf-pens opening into 
leaving the use of it during the summer to|the cow-shed, the access is short and conve- 


the milch cows. In this yard are provided 


a|nient; and a door from each house opening 


shelter shed, racks for food, and a fresh and | into a yard, affords a retreat for the cows and 
ample supply of water; and in it a number of| calves, the warmest that can be obtained. 
the cows are accomodated with a most com-|The green food is brought into the yard and 
fortable lodging, and have a supply over night | placed into racks, and an end door of the ga- 
of vetches and clovers in the winter and spring | ble of the shed opens into the feeders’ walk, 
kinds, and in the first and second crops of the | and permits any food being given to the cows. 
latter plant. This consumption of green food, | In this way the cow-shed and pens, with the 


accompanied 





with an ample supply of straw|two yards, form a separate and independent 


for litter, will yield much manure, relieve the employment, without giving or receiving an- 
, cow-shed of ® contaminated breathing, and noyance in any other department of business. 


Jodges the animals very comfortably both 


in| The arrangement is simple, and incurs no ex- 


To Prepare Seed Corn. 


The time is not far off when farmers will 
have to think of planting corn, and also think 
of heading wire-worms, crows, &c. Last year 
I prepared my seed corn in the following 
manner: Heat water enough to cover what 
corn you wish to plant in one day boiling hot; 
add tar at the rate of a pint or so to a bushel, 
pour your corn into the mixture while hot, 
stir it to get it all mixed; let it remain until 
cold, then drain the water from the corn and 
roll in plaster; if plaster is not at hand ase 
ashes. I prefer plaster for handling, but 
ashes will not hurt corn even in the hill, or 
on it. By using the water hot every kernel 
will become coated with tar. I do not pre- 
tend to say that this is an effectual remedy 
for the wire-worm, but it is a help. Last 
year I planted three acres before the heavy 
rains in May; it nearly all rotted in the 
ground. On planting it over, I found in al- 
most every hill wire-worms, from one to six 
in number. I dropped the corn in the same 
hills, and I do not think there were a dozen 
hills missing from that cause, in that field, or in 
the adjoining one of six acres, though there 
were plenty of worms in the ground at the 
time of planting. . 

Crows are not very partial to corn prepared 
in this manner, for it is a bitter pill even to 
them. O. R. PaTrENGELL. 

Canton, Wayne Co., Mich. 





Sheep Husbandry in Maine. 


At the January meeting of the Maine State 
Board of Agriculture there were quite a 
number of discussions on sundry subjects, 
amongst others sheep husbandry came in for 
its share of consideration. A Mr. Fiint of 
West Somersett, in that State, gave his expe- 
rience with sheep, and in comparing them with 
other stock he made the following remarks; 
we quote them, as it is the first time we ever 
heard of a man and a farmer having such a 
dislike to the horse kind, as to have a desire 
to go out of his way every time he saw one, 
that he might “kick it.” In this connection 
his report was as follows: 

“To enable you to form a judgment of the 
profitableness of this branch of farming, 1 
will give a statement from my book of my 


last year’s operations, The following are the 
facts and results: 


Jan. 1, 1857. Dr 
To 250 cheep, $4 per head .... ....cc--e-oee $1000 
To 45 tons of hay, $8 per ton....-- cess es00 360 
To 40 bushels of provendor......---s-e0- 15 
rN pode | en cecnenananuneeahse 4 
'o DO, Salt, &c...- ence ccccecs 
ng, » Salt, &c — $1,430 
Suxzp.—Jan. 1, 1 same tim: Cr. 
By wool sold, 1000 bee ota) peg 
By lambs 2010, .20c nce nove once cocens oncee 90 
By store sheep to Brown & Morse, «--+.-.- 73 
By ge French buck Bold,....< ane caccece 120 
By Spanish bucks sold, 2. uw ecco cone ne 875 
By use of buck on hire,.......- wane o-— -= 50 
By mutton, sheep and pelts,....--- ease ee 14 ‘id 
Nett profit... ° Ses 





“ Now I would like to see the farmer who 





can produce any other stock that pays as well 


this is in the disappearance occasionally, from 
my pasture, of a good fat sheep, that goes, 
one can hardly say how or where. 

“TI use my sheep manure in the spring. I 
usually plow up about five acres every fall, 
of grass land. I aim to turn up an inch of 
the subsoil that has never before been dis- 
turbed by the plow. In the spring I spread 
on from eight to ten cart loads of sheep ma 
nure to the acre, before the snow goes off.— 
After the snow goes off I knock the lumps in 
pieces and scatter them over the ground.— 
When the frost is out, I plow it in with a 
small plow or work it in with an ox cultivator, 
Without disturbing the turf. 1 then manure 
in the hill with a compost, and cover it with 


ahoe. In this way I get the best crop of 
corn.” 





FARM MISCELLANEA, - 


Oiling Harness, 

The following directions for oiling harness is 
given in the Country Gentleman as the practice of 
A. Baker, proprietor of the most extensive livery 
establishment in Rochester: 

“Take Neat’s Foot Oil and ivory or patent black 
—the latter well pulverized, or to be made so be- 
fore using. Mix thoroughly, adding the black un- 
til the oil is well colored or quite black. In cool 
weather the oil should be warmed somewhat be- 
fore mixing,- With a sponge apply a light coat of 
the mixture—only what the leather will readily 
absorb, unless the harness is very dry, in which 
case @ heavier coat may be necessary. After the 
harness is dry, wash thoroughly with soap suds— 
In making the soap suds use good Castile soap and 
cold rain water. Warm water should never be 
used on herness leather. Apply the suds with a 
sponge. Rub off with buckskin. This will give 
your harness a nice glossy surface, and the Jeather 
will retain a good color and continue pliable for 
months. If it becomes soiled with mud or sweat, 
an application of soap and water, as above direct- 
ed, (without oiling) will be sufficient to give ita 
bright appearance. Two applications of this oil 
and black mixture a year (or once evety six 
months,) will be sufficient to keep the harness as 
ordinarily used, in good order.” 

The London Field given another which is alittle 
more difficult to make, it is as follows : 

“One pint spirit of turpentine, half an ounce of 
Japan ink, two ounces of beeswax, two ounces of 
white wax, one ounce of gam Benjamin, one ounce 
of indigo blue, two ounces of drop black. Meltthe 
wax and the gum Benjamin, and then add the 
other ingredients, having warmed the ink. This 
blacking will never harden. but is always ina 
liqnid state, and will be fuund to keep the harness 
soft and pliable, and will make a polish that will 
suit the most fastidious taste,” 


Management of Meadow Land. 

Ihave seen hide bound meadows perma- 
nently renovated by a shorter process than 
even that described by your correspondent 
D. I remember witnessing the proceeding 
while in progress on a dairy farm in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, on which the tenant was re- 
stricted by a most bidding clause in his lease 


| from ever breaking up meadow land of the hold- 


ing, under any circumstances whatever; but he 
having obtained permission to make a single 
experiment, the owner of the land was go well 
satisfied with the result, as to renew the per- 
mission whenever it was sought for by the 





tenant, who was a sagacious Scotchman, and 


to you, what you will hear with equal pleas- 
ure, I know, that our experiment promises 
to be successful beyond our hope. It must 
not be expected that we can attain the results 
at once which are only to be reached through 
@ course of discipline, care, thought, study 
and labor; but we are on the clear open way 
to such results, with no difficulty apparent 
save the restriction of our ability to move in 
very ‘broud column,’ by want of pecuniary 


means.. As to this, however, nil desperan- 
dum. 


The labor is done with the greatest alacri- 
ty and earnestness. Lads accidentally un-de- 
tailed, so far from taking advantage of the 
circumstance, have uniformly come forward 
and asked to be appointed to some of the 
working parties. All the labor is done with 
equal readiness and spirit. The exercise re- 
acts beneficially and happily on the studies, 
meals and general conduct and feelings of all. 
Yet wo have had most unpleasant weather, 
and the irregularities of a new and untried 
organization, to contend with. 

Will you tell our friends that we have 
quite a stock of exccedingly fine hardy and 
perfectly sound and healthy plants of all the 
leading sorts of berries and other small fruits; 
of extra sound and hardy peach and cherry 
trees, and of shrubs and small evergreens, 

A Messenger Horse in St. Joseph Co. 

We see it noted that H. T. Williams, of 
Burr Oak, Michigan, has purchased of Moses 
Liddle, of Onondaga county, N. Y., a stallion 
colt named Onondaga Chief. This colt is said 
to be a great grandson of imported Messen- 
ger(?) His dam was sired by old Black 
Hawk, and his grandam was by Gifford Mor 
gau, and bred by B. F. Hoag, of Sandy Hill, 
New York. 

Now let us look at this claim to be a great 
grandson of imported Messenger, who died in 
1808, aged 36 years; his colt or filly, the pro- 
genitor of Onondaga Chief, if only three years 
old at the death of the sire, would probably 
have had progeny at some age between three 
years and twenty years, but say fifteen, of 
which Messenger would have been the grand- 
sire. These again would have had other 
progeny, at the same age, of which Messen- 
ger would have been the great grandsire.— 
Hence, allowing Onondaga Chief to be one 
of these latter, he must have been foaled in 
1835. But let us say that the Messenger’s 
son was foaled in 1809, and his grandson 
twenty years later, or in 1829, and his great 
grandson twenty years later. Onondaga 
Chief, to be his great grandson, under these 
extreme circumstances, for three generations 
must have been foaled in 1849. He may 
be the great grandson of imported Messenger, 
but we should like to see the proof of it, and 
think Mr. Liddle ought to furnish it to the 
present owner, 

— The first cattle show held in this coun- 
try was held in Pittsfield, Mass., in October, 


1810, and from this era sparng the system of 
agricultural societies and shows, as they exist 





at present, in most parts of the United Sta‘es. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Goods. 
Natt Donoxier & Oo, Detroit, Spring Dry 

Taam L. Peux, New York, ......Pellham Potatoes. 
BR. G. Corwrr, Lebanon, Ohio,.. .Short Horns for sale. 
Jamzs DovGatt, Windsor, C. W.,.Trees and Shrubs. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. B. C., and others.—The State Fair as will be seen by 
our editorial will be held on the 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th of 
October. 

J. V.D. Tecumseh.—Yours received. Ail right. Get 
as many more as you please on the same terms. 

C, Miller.—Your Meteorological notes are good, and will 

appear very soon, 

S& H. L., Commerce.—Your corn was duly forwarded as 
you requested. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1859. 





























The Report of the Agricultural Society. 


It will be noticed that we have commenced 
in this number the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the Executive Committee of the 
State Agricultural Society. The Committee 
met last December, and had a very interesting 
but strictly business session, and during which. 
each of the members present had all they 
could do to get through previous to the meet- 
ing of the Legislature, which several were 
desirous of being present at. The premium 
list for the coming fair of 1859, which is to 
held on the 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th of October 
next, has been thoroughly revised and also 
the rules and regulations will be very soon 
ready for the printer, and will be ready for 
distribution about the first of May. For this 
year the committee have adopted the Ohio 
system of admittiug to competition for the 
premiums, stock of all kinds from any part of 


-the United States or Canada, or from the old 


world. As the State Society thus invites the 
stock breeders from every part of the world, 
to make us a visit, it is of some importance 
that we should be prepared to receive them, 
and that our accommodations should be such 
that they will be both honorable and credita- 
ble to Michigan, It is not yet settled where 
the fair will be held, but is presumed it will 
be in Detroit: from the fact that the buildings 
erected last year, with many of the fixtures 
and the grounds are at the service of the So- 
ciety. This point will be settled at the ear- 
liest possible moment, when we hope to be 
able to lay it before our readers. 





The Agricultural College. 


During the past month, we have received | 


many letters from various quarters asking for 
information as to the time of the commence- 
ment of the next term of the Agricultural 
College, and also whether there would be 
any new students received. Some Ictters 
even asked whether the College was to be 
opened during the term or not. To enable 
us to answer these inquiries, and at once do 
away with all uncertainty on the subject, we 
addressed a letter to one of the members of 
the Board of Education, and his reply is that 
the College will be opened at the time fixed 
for the commencement of the term, namely, 
Wednesday, the 6th of April, and,that its 
courses of instruction will be eontinued.— 
Whether there will be new students received, 
will depend we suppose on the number of the 
old ones who may present themselves to take 
their places. There have always been a few 
at the end of each term heretofore, 

The vacancies left in the faculty by the 
resignation of President Williams and of 
Professor J. C, Holmes, will undoubtedly be 
filled either provisionally or permanently, at 
an early day; and we hope to have the Insti- 
tution moving on in a career of usefulness, 
creditable to the State, without fear on the 
part of its friends that it will be other than 
an establishment in the highest degree hon- 
orable to Michigan. 


a 


The American Veterinary Journal 





There are few incidents that move the 
sympathies of an editor more than the cessa- 
tion of a really useful Journal, owing to the 
want of an adequate support. We have just 
received, and read with the deepest regret, the 
following circular from Dr. Geo. H. Dadd, the 
well known eminent veterinary professor : 


Bosron, March 26, 1859. 
Dear S1r.—I take the liberty to inform you that 
the publication of the “American Veterinary 
. Journal” is suspended, with the Marchissue. The 
only explanation I have to offer is, that in conse- 
quence of remissness on the part of subscribers 
for the past two years, my pocket-book is now the 
seat of a very severe attack of dyspepsia, which 
Gosetens to confine me and my family to a diet of 
sho 
With many thanks for the favors bestowed on 
me through the pages of your valuable paper, 
I anvageibe moots, aie Y 
ery Respec ours, 
: Gro. H. Dapp. 


We have had frequent occasion to point to 


tho fact that whilst the pernicious literature 
of fiction, with all its prominent horrors, was 
draining from the land and the people, wealth 
and affluence, no fair encouragement was giv- 
en to the men and the journals which had for 
their design the information of the people in 


.|the useful arts, and especially in those which 


relate to science. The suspension of the Ve- 
terinary Journal is a proof of the truth of 
what we have claimed. So absorbed are the 
great masses of the reading community in 
the imaginary horrors that surround the 
“Gun-maker of Moscow,” or the “ Rifleman 
of the Mudscow,” and the wicked mystery 
that envelops the lost virtue of the owner of 
some “ Hidden Hand,” and the bastard brood 
that is spawned out of the mushroom brains 
of the penny-a-1iners that now crowd New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, that not one 
cent is left for the support of useful journais. 
The John’s or Susan’s from twelve to twenty, 
must have reading matter, and the parents in- 
stead of guiding them correctly in their choice, 
or having anything to say on the subject, 
permit the children to have their own way. 
The “boys or the girls,” can’t do without the 
“New York Humbug.” The continuation of 
a miraculous detail of crime, beastliness and 
atrocity, must-be gloated over by the children. 
The imagination, must be intoxicated with 
the vile strychnine decoction that poisons both 
soul and body as fully as the “spirit of the 
worm” ever can or ever will, and they are 
gratified. Men will stand up and tell you, 
when asked to sustain such a journal as that 
of Dr. Dadd, ” we can’t afford it,” whilst if 
you look on their centre tables, whole files of 
the strychnine decoctions will be found of 
every class and grade. 

For ourselves, we sincerely regret the sus- 
pension of this journal. It filled a place of 
its own, and deserved an ample support from 
the stock breeders, the horsemen and all who 
were interested in the raising and care of an- 
imals. That Dr. Dadd had the ability to 
have rendered it a much more able exponent 
of the veterinary science of America than it 
was, we have not the least doubt, had he re- 
ceived sufficient encouragement. There is no 
man who has written more practically and 
more plainly on such subjects. He has al- 
ways reduced to the simplest language and 
details all his instructions, and thus proven 
himself a master. And yet heed how he says 
that himself and his family are threatened to 
be confined “to a diet of shorts.” Is not this 
@ pitiful exemplification of the liberality of 
the community to this most useful depart- 
mert of science ? 





Right, but not very Popular. 


Now that the daily press of New York 
have about used up the Sickles affair, the 
weekly press and the pictorials are going into 
the mutter and finishing up, with all the skill 
of fancy and art, what the dailies had only 
hewed out in the rough. Horrid pictures, in- 
tended for likenesses of Mr. Sickles and wife, 
and about all their relations, decorate these 
sheets of paper, and the corners of streets, 
and the houses and residences connected with 
the incidects of the tragedy are figured in 
black and white, ad nauseau. On this subject 
we quote, as well worthy of consideration, a 
paragraph from the New York Courier and 
Enquirer, which says: 

‘¢ Now there are certain events, the illustrating 
of which by engravings are very certainly within 
the province of newpapers. Even if most mur- 
ders be ligitimate subjects for full description, 
there are cases in whioh the feetings of certain of 
the parties interested should be consulted. But it 
can Scotty be expected that a certain class of pa- 
pers will care to discriminate, They are governed 
only by selfish motives, and care not whose feel- 
ing they may wound, It is the duty, however, of 
respectable journals to draw a line between cases 
which are and those which are not proper subjects 
for “graphic illustrations.” Representations of 
murders are not such productions of art as most 
parents wish to have their children amused with. 
‘They can produce no good effects, and they may 
exert an evil Influence. To give the portraits of 
all those concerned in the late Washington trage- 
dy, and to give also a picture of that tragedy, is 


not only pandering to a vitiated taste, but is au act 
which in itself is to be condemned.” 


ties 
i 


A Sensible Firm, 

We call attention to the advertisment of 
Messrs. Nall & Duncklee in this weeks pa- 
per. This is the first manifestation that we 
have had that the Detroit merchants have the 
least interest in agricultural affairs. The firm 
of Messrs Nall & Duncklee is one of the first 
in standing in the Dry Goods business in this 
city, and their stock of goods of every kind 
are not only various and excellent in quality, 
but purchased with a judgment and economy 
that enables them to sell at rates most favor- 
able to purchasers. 








—The Ninth Annual Commencement of the Medica) 
Department of the University at Ann Arbor was held 
last week. 


—Some of the gold seskers who have returned from 
Pikefs Peak, do not express very favorable chances for 
making a sudden fortune. A Mr. Mitchell reports fifty 
cents or one dollar per day as about the average of the 
diggers. 6280 of these adventurers have passed through 





Cincinnati alone. 


Literary News. 


We note amongst the new announcements, that 
Messrs Delisser and Proctor of New York have in 
press a translation of Michael Chevalier’s pam- 
phiet on the probable valne of Gold, with a preface 
by Richard Cobden. They also are about to pub- 
lish a new work by the author of “ Mary Powell.” 

Derby and Jackson are getting ready an edition 
in two volumes of the works of Mrs, Anne Rad- 
cliffe. The “Mysteries of: Udolpho” will be lame 
beside the ‘‘ bloody murders now every day perpe- 
trated in Literature.” 

Mason and Brothers have in press Sacred Melo- 
dies by the Rev H. Mattison, and a life of Baron 
Steuben by Freeidrich Kaph, with an introduction 
by George Bancroft. 

The Harpers are getting out “ Guizot’s, Memories 
of my own time,” and several works of fiction, 
Ticknor and Fields announce as nearly ready 
Tenryson’s new volume of poems, a “new narra- 
tive,” by the author of Two years before the mast. 
Owen Meredith’s complete works, Percivals’s 
poems complete, and a new volume by Capt. 
Mayne Reid. 

Messrs Little and Brown of Boston, are about to 
issue a history of lhe life and times of James Mad- 
ison by the Hon. William C. Rives, 

Lindsay and Blakiston have nearly ready a man 
ual of Surgical Diagnosis by Addinel Hewson. 
Part 8 of Carnochans Operative Surgery. Tome’s 
Dental Surgery ; Igdrasyl or the tree of Existence, 
a poem by the Rev. James Challen, and several 
theological works. 





Foreign News, 


The late arrivals of two steamers bringing dates 
from Liverpool to the 19th of March, do not seem 
to alter the position of matters abroad. 

By some journals it is stated that the mission of 
Lord Cowley has been eminently successful. and 
that the prospects for a continuance of peace are 
very flattering. Then again it is said that Napo- 
leon himself is very much influenced by the deci- 
dedly peaceful opinions of the people, and the 
hopes for peace expressed by nearly all the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing interests are said to in- 
fluence him in an eminent degree. But the latest 
intelligence is somewhat as follows: 

The retirement of Prince Napoleon from the de 
partment of Algeria inthe Ministry is not sup- 
posed to exert any intiuence to change the policy 
@# France, on the contrary, the mission of Lord 
Cowley has resulted in nothing definite, and very 
little is hoped from it. Meanwhile the Moniteur 
has issued a threatening article, as it is termed, in 
which the position of the small German States is 
complained of, as being unprovoked by the atti- 
tude which the Emperor has taken in the Italian 
question, and which is affirmed to be really for the 
benefit of that country. This has caused the pub- 
lic stock to fluctuate downwards, and French funds 
were depressed in consequence. 

The preparations for war, by the increase of the 
armies, the establishment of depots of munitions, 
the movement of treops, are still going forward, 
if any thing with increased activity. Austria is 
pushing forward her reinforcements of her already 
strong army in Italy, and the Sardinian govern- 
ment is not less active. 

The Austrians were said to be preparing a mili- 
tary hospital at Pavia, to have 2,000 beds. 

All the Austrian regiments on the frontier of 
Crotia had been removed into Lombardy. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph was expected 
shortly to inspect the fortresses and the troops 
quartered in Italy. 

A Vienna dispatch says that large bodies of 
troops had recently come to that city from the 
northern and eastern provinces of the Empire, 
and there was reason to believe that another ar- 
my of 50,000 men would in a few days be on their 
way to Italy. 

It was asserted that the Sardinian government 
had applied to the Emperor Napoleon for an aux- 
iliary corps d’ arme of 75,000 men. 

The troops already under arms in Piedmont, 
amount to 42,000 men, and the new levies and re- 
serves called out were caleulated to bring the to- 
tal up to 87,000. The orders to join were very 
stringent. 

An order is said to have been received in Paris 
from the Sardinian government for 40,000 revol- 
vers, to be paid for out of the new loan. It is also 
said that the orders given in France for 80,000 
pairs of shoes and great-coats for the Sardinian 
army had been increased to 50,000, 

Garibaldi has been appointed General of Divis- 
ion, and will command the three new battalions 
being formed at Cuneo, 

The general impression was that central Italy 
would move in the way of an insurrection in less 
than a month, or that an out-break might be ex- 
pected at any time. 

Amongst the smaller German potentates, Hano- 
ver has determined to make 8 war loan. She is 
strongly in the Austrian interest. 

England is all alive with the great project of the 
reform movements, which it is thought wtll unseat 
the present ministry, when Lord John Russell it is 
thougat will aguin take the reins, 

The London Herald says it has high authority 
for stating that, in case Lord John Russell should 
succeed in upsetting the Ministry, and be called 
upon to form another, he will give Cabinet ap- 
pointment to Messrs. Bright, Gibson, Aytoun, Roe- 
buck, and Horsmen, all these gentlemen having 
offered their services, 


A Madrid telegraph of the 18th of March says: 
“Mr, Preston, the United States Minister, was re- 
ceived yesterday by the Queen in a private audi- 
ence. In the name of President Buchanan, he 
assured her Majesty of the President's desire to 
maintain friendly relations with Spain, and ex- 
pressed his own personal conviction that the gen- 
eral wish of the pewple of the United States was 
to preserve the bonds of friendship at present ex- 
isting between the States and Spain, and to do 
everything in their power to avoid any misunder- 
standing between the two countries, The Queen 
replied in terms flattering to both the United 
States and its Minister.” 

To sum up the news, it would appear that Eng- 
land is busily engaged with her internal reforms, 
and the position of the ministry is such that little 
time is left for meddling in Continental affairs 





Austria, the threatened party, is strengthening 
herself to the utmost of her powers, by adding to 
her forces and fortresses in Italy, and by appeals 
to the German powers, and the national sympa- 
thies of that country. France threatens and awaits 
the concerted action of Sardinia, but meanwhile 
is making every preparation for a mighty war, un- 
der the pretext that Italy must be protected from 
Austrian aggression, because the safety of France 
requires she should be protected on that side of 
the Empire, As for Sardinia, she is the mistress 
of the whole frontier, and with her will depend 
the time and manner in which the war is to begin, 
of which ne man can see the end, or foretell the 
resuls. 


Russia sits quiet and urges on the encounter, 
from which she will reap much satisfaction from 
the weakening of a power whom she aided to pre 
serve when nothing else could, only ten years ago. 
As for Prussia, she too is quiet, but full-of intense 
anxiety, as she has nothing to gain, but much to 
lose, and her remembrance of Auerstadt and Jena 
is very fresh, There is certainly warm work for 
Europe approaching with the summer. 


Political Intelligence, 


GerThe New Jersey Legislature elected John O, Ten 
Eyck, a republican, as United States Senator, on the 17th 
of March last. 

("The Democrats of Rhode Island have nominated 
Elisha R. Potter as their candidate for Governor. 
"The Canadian Parliament is engaged in the work 
of remodeling the tariff of the Provinces, 

("The Private Secretary of the President, Mr. J. B. 
Henry, has resigned, and entered into the law business 
in New York. 

GF" The defeat of the Pacific Railroad bill is not well 
liked in California. 

("An expedition against the Mohave Indians,which 
is fitting out in California, is progressing, and promises 
an active campaign for the troops in that quarter. 

{It is now stated that no extra session of Congress 
will be held, the cabinet having decided it to be inexpe- 
dient, and the post office department, under Mr. Holt, 
will make an effort to get along till the opening of the 
regular session. 

(Mr. Howard has had testimony taken before the 
Recorder of Detroit, in the matter of contesting the 
election of George B. Cooper, as Representative in Con- 
gress from the First District in this State. 

GerThe late reverses of Miramon, seem to incline 
the Administration at Washington to recognize the Jua- 
rez administration as the governing power of Mexico. 

Ge The President of the United States was present 
and presided at the first meeting of the new organizaiion 
of the Washington Monument Association. An address 
is to be prepared and published. 

Gr The deficiency in the Postoffice Department, on 
examination, has been much reduced. There seems to 
be a general confidence that the new Postmaster General 
will bring to the position a great deal of real business 
energy that willinduce the adoption of many reforms 
and mucheconomy. No appointment of a Commissioner 
of the Patent Office has yet been made, 

(eA letter from Mr. Sumner, communicated to 
Dwight's Journal of Music, states that that gentleman 
has followed with great fidelity the prescribed medical 
treatment, that he is dry-cupped half an hour every 
morning, and that he is gradually mending, and intends 
to be in his seat in the Senate in December next. 

GerMr. Holt, the new Postmaster General, is a native 
of Kentucky, whence he removed to Mississippi, where 
he practiced law, afterwards returned to Louisville, and 
went thence to Washington, to assume the Patent Com- 
missionership. He was a delegate from Kentucky to 
the Democratic National Convention of 1840, and made 
a speech in that body in favor of the nomination of Col. 
Richard M. Johnson as Vice President. In 1856 he made 
several speeches in favor of the election of Mr, Buchanan, 

and has occasionally spoken in behalf of the Democratic 
nominees in other Presidential campaigns, but has never 
participated very actively in political affairs, 

("The Governor of Victoria, a British possession on 
the Pacific, refused the American residents permission to 
celebrate Washington’s birthday. The President is said 
to have expressed much indignation when informed of it, 
as well he might. 

(eA proposition or project has been submitted by 
France and England, providing for verifying the charac- 
ters of ships sailing under the flags of their respective 
governments, and is now under consideration. 

(eA new Minister for Peru has been received at 
Washington. 

The Nicaraguan Legislature has at last passed a decree 
rendering the transit route free to all nations, except for 
the disembarcation of troops and the munitions of war. 
It is thought that England, France and Sardinia has guar- 
anteed a protectorate to Nicaragua. 


Gen. Henningsen and Gen. Walker are reported to be 
Dusy with filibuster expeditions against Sonora and Nic- 
aragua, It isa great pity that these two gentlemen wero 
not usefully employed in digging ditches, or some other 
equally useful occupation. We would not trust either of 
them with the feeding of swine that we had the least re- 
gard for as profitable animals. 








Scientific Intelligence, 


Agricultural Patents for the Week ending March 8, 
1859.—Theodore Bailey, Friendship, Va. A dumping 
wagon, which acts by the backing of the horses, and thus 
dumps ofits own motion. The arrangement consists in 
having the reach divided and operated by a catch, and 
isso simple that it can be applied to any four wheel 
wagon. 

J. L. Booth, of N. Y. City. An improved grain sepa- 
rator. 

J. C. Burget, Davenport Centre, N. Y. A new ar- 
rangement and combination of the rake bar and yoke in 
horse rakes, 

C. H. Dawson, Jacksonville, Ill. A series of plows at- 
tached to an adjustable frame, with a roller that goes be- 
fore to press down weeds and grass that is to be plowed 





under. 

A. J. Hamilton, Kewaunee, Il, A method of operat- 
ing farm gates by approaching vehicles, 

Theodore Heermans, Mitchellsville, Penn., Improve- 
ment in cultivator teeth and also the use of small hind 
teeth to close up furrows made by large ones in front. 

F, L. Kidder, Williamsburgh, N. Y. An improved 
method of attaching carriage thills to axles. 

J. H. Kite, Gonrad’s Store, Va. Improvement in corn 
harvesters, 

Daniel Markham and others, Monmouth, Il, A eul- 
tivator formed of two parts with a sliding bar, and mov- 
able frame, so that corn may be cultivated when very 
high. 

The same, a new seeding machine, by which the fur- 
rows are formed in a regular manner, and the ground left 
in good condition. 

Jeremiah Mitchell, Gosport, N. N. A revolving box 
churn, 

William F. Morgan, Rochester, N. Y. A device for 
sheep shearing machines to improve their operation. 

James Willard, Pattersen, Md. A new combination in 
harvesters. 

William Powers, Youngston, Ohio. An improved bee 
hive, 

Andrew Ralston, West Middletown, Pa, An improved 
harvester. 

George Watt, Richmond, Va. A new seed planter. 





though unusually desirous of presvering peace.— j 





L. J. Wicks, Racinc, Wis, An arrangement for & 
square churn. 

C. 8, Wheeler, Flowerfield, Mich, An apparatus for 
evaporating fluids and intended to work in the clarifying 
of the sap of sugar cane. 

Solomon Williams, Jr., Hume, N.Y. An arrangement 
of an adjustable wheel with the landside of plows. 

E. O. Baxter, Forrestion, Ill. An improvement in 
operating the slides of seed sowing machines, 

Honor to Science.—The Queen has just conferred the 
honor of knighthood upon the inventor of the new rifle 
gun, and made him “Sir William Armstrong.” Popular 
lectures are being delivered in London on the rifled 
ordnance invented by Sir William, which it is predicted 
will completely revolutionize all the old military and na- 
val arrangements of the world, for it is asked “what 
known fabric that floats upon the seas—aye, or what ex- 
isting fortress raised by human hands could resist a 
storm of balls and shells each 80 or 90 Ibs. weight, and 
cast from a distance of from five to seven miles?” 

Mr. Cunard, also, the projector of the Liverpool line of 
steam packets to Boston and New York, is to be created 
a Baronet, 





General News. 


Senator Toombs, of Georgia, has been re-elected for 
another term to the U. 8. Senate. 

—The ice on the Hudson River has broken up, and the 
river is giving the people of Albany and Troy the benefit 
of its annual inundation in a moderate way. 

—At Lawton in this State,two men named Brook's 
have been taken up for robbing the stores of two firms 
in that place. The goods were found in possession of 
the parties arrested. 

—At Boston some 200 or 800 children of the Catholic 
persuasion, refused to chant the Lord’s Prayer and Ten 
Commandments in the Elliot School, and in consequence 
there has been a disturbance. 

—A State census of Texas just taken shows 8 popula- 
tion of 458,620 against 212,942 in the year 1850, when 
Iowa had but 102,000, though she now has over 600,000. 

—The New England Society for the promotion of 
Manufacturers and Mechanic Arts has decided to hold 
an auction sale in July, to comprise cotton and woolen 
goods, boots and shoes, and glass ware of American man- 
ufacture. 

—A Kentucky gentleman, Mr. Robert Barnett, of Lin- 
coln county, freed eighteen slaves at one time, in Cincin- 
nati last week. 

—A vessel with 850 negroes on board, from Africa, got 
ashore near Ponce, Porto Rico, and the captain immedi- 
ately committed suicide. He feared the vengeance of 
the captives. 

—M. de Tocqueville, the celebrated author of Demo- 
cracy in America, is not as represented, dangerously fee- 
ble in health. He writes to George Sumner of Boston, 
that he is.an invalid, but an invalid who eats a good 
breakfast, and walks two miles after it.” 

—Judge Taney has not yet contemplated resigning the 
office of Chief Justice of the United States, so the rumor 
on that subject is untrue. 

—The Postoffice department owe $400,000 to England 
and France, and cannot at present pay. This debt is due 
for the transportation of American mailsin their steamer 
lines, 

—A circular is being spread throughout Canada, advo- 
eating the separation of the Canadas from Great Britain, 
and recommending that Canada West, become one of the 
United States. 

—Messrs, Jenny and Peabody have started a daily pa- 
per at Flint, We wish them full success, and lots of pa- 
tronage. Their daring deserves it. 

+The Nicaraguan, General Walker, the man whom 
destiny would not aid to make President and owner of 
that State, has become a convert, and taken to holy or- 
ders, as a Catholic priest. 

—The citizens of Cassopolis have determined to have 
sidewalks, and have organized dancing parties, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be applied to the making of plank 
walks. 

—The trial of Mr. Sickles for the murder of Mr. Key is 
set down for Monday next at Washington. : 

—The removal of the post office has caused great ex- 
citement at Boston and a large deputation of influential 
men have visited Washington to remonstrate against it. 
It has been decided by the Attorney General illegal and 
the Postmaster General has ordered the office to be re- 
moved back to the old position on State street. 

—A match has been made for $10,000 a side between 
the owners of the racers Nicholas 1, and Tar Tiver.— 
Nicholas is owned by Mr. Hunter of New York and Tar 
River by Mr. Hare of Virginia. The race is to take place 
on the Fashion Course of New York. 

—The Legislature of Canada has appropriated $20,000 
for the relief of a portion of its people who have suffered 
severely from loss of crops in the back districts during 
the past season. 

—There aro rumors that another Cuban fillibustering 
expedition is being got ready. The head quarters are re- 
ported at New York, but the arms and ammunition are 
at the south. 

—A woman in New York has been arrested for poison- 
ing the inmates of a boarding house. One woman has 
died, and a number of the boarders are very sick. 

~—The New York Central Railroad have reduced the 
fare from Suspension Bridge to New Yew York to seven 
dollars, The railroad convention broke up in great tu- 
mult. 

—8. D. Elwood announces that he is about to publish 
in pamphlet form the System of Meteorological Observa- 
tion devised by Mr. W. W. Ryan, whose premonitions 
regarding the coming seasons have so long exercised the 
public. Mr. Ryan announced in oa letter to the 
Detroit Tribune published on Wednesday the 16th 
that we should have over fifty storms from the first of 
March to the first of June, but nevertheless it is to be a 
favorable season for spring crops, and he advises the 
farmers to crowd themin. The changes will take place, 
according to this programme on the 24th, 25th, 3ist of 
March; on April 1st, 7th, 8th, 14th, 15th, 2ist, 22d, 28th 
and 29th of April. We know that on the 24th and 25th 
there was a change from the finest spring weather to a 
cold north-wester, that brought snow squalls, 


—We notice that a portion of the property belonging 
to Antioch College has been ordered to be sold on fore- 
closeure of a mortgage. This isthe College of which 
Horace Mann is the President. 

—Mr. O. A. Bowe, an editor of the N. Y. Sun, a fellow 
apprentice of Horace Greeley, and a printer, editor and 
publisher of thirty years experience died in New York 
on the 18th ult. 

—Dr. Bailey the editor of the National Zra is about 
to visit tha old world, 

—The steamer Nat. Holmes loaded with emigrants for 
Pike’s Peak, had a collision on the Ohio river by which 
number of her passengers were lost. 

—The Straits of Mackinaw were not open on the 14th 
which is the date oi the latest news we have from that 
locality. 

—The First Baptist Society of Detroit,fis about to erect 
a new and splendid church on the corner of Fort and 
Griswold streets, 

—The canals of New York are to be opened on the 
15th of April, this is earlier by some days than they have 
been opened for some years. 





Tumb Indian Herb Doctor.—We are happy 
PE mob Pens tvertieoment, that this gentleman will 
shortly visit our city. We have many times read favor- 
able notices of the Doctor in our exchanges, which, with 
the many certificates received from recovered patients, 
argue that he is no ordinary medical man. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 




















The Honsehola. 


‘s,She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness." —PROVERBS. 
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THE BURIAL OF MOSES, 


“ And he buried him ina valley in the land of Moab, 
over against Beth-peor, but no man knoweth of his sep- 


~ ulehge unto this day.”—Devr. 84: 6, 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab, 
There lies a lonely grave ; 
And no man dug the sepulchre, 
And no man saw it e’er; 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead wan there. 


That was the grandest funeral 
That ever passed on earth; 
But no man heard the tramping 
Or saw the train go forth. 
Noiselessly as the daylight 
Comes when the night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun; 


Noiselessly as the spring-time 
Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on the hills 
Open their thousand leaves; 
So, without sound of musie, 
Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down the mountain's crown 
The great procession swept. 


Perchance the bald old eagle, 
On gray Beth-peor’s height, 
Out of his rocky eyrie, 
Looked on the wondrous sight, 
Perchance the lion, stalking, 
Still shuns that hallowed spot; 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not, 


Amid the noblest of the land, 
Men lay the sage to rest, 

And give the bard an honored place, 
And costl, marble dressed, 

In the great minster transept, 
Where lights like glories fall; 

And the choir sings, and the organ rings, 
Along the emblazoned wall. 


This was the bravest warrior 
That ever buckled sword; 
This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word; 
And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page, truth half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honor, 
The hill-side for his pall, 

To lie in state while angels wait, 
With stars for tapers tall; 

And the dark rock pines like tossing plumes 
Over his bier to wave, 

And God's own hand, in that lonely land, 
To lay him in the grave, 


In that deep grave without a name, 
Whence his uncoffined clay 

Shall break again—most wondrous thought’! 
Before the judgment day ; 

And stand with glory wrapped around, 
On the hill he never trod, 

And speak of the strife that won our life 
With the incarnate Son of God. 


O lonely tomb in Moab’s land, 
O dark Beth-peor’s hill! 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still. 

God hath his mysteries of grace, 
Ways that we cannot tell; 

He hides them deep—like the secret sleep 
Of him he loved so well. 

—Dublin University Magazine, 





Mr. Brown's Economy. 

While in the country last fall we spent part 
of a day and one night at the house of one of 
our old subscribers, whom we shall for the 
present call Mr. Brown, He does not take 
the FarMEr now, and will not be apt to see 
this picture of himself which we are tempted 
to draw, because it illustrates so well a cer- 
tain class of farmers who are forever mounted 
on a bare bone boned hobby which they call 
Economy, and which bears about the same re- 
lation to that noble virtue that a water crab 
does to a well-trained race horse. While 
floundering about among pebble stones, strik- 
ing out backwards, sideways, any way but go- 
ing ahead, the riders imagine themselves ma- 
king mighty efforts to reach a goal which, to 
their straining eyes, seoms always just at 
hand, but which they never gain. 

Mr. Brown moved into the county where 

he lives in early times, when land was cheap ; 
he bought two eighties about a mile from 
where a flourishing little village was springing 
up on the banks of a river, built a log house 
and settled his family there. His object was 
to grow rich as the country grew, and to begin 
with, he got hold of the word economy and 
dragged it, or some variation of it, into every 
transaction he undertook, To economise in 
stocking his farm, he bought a pair of cheap 
old horses, good enough, as he said, to plow 
with and team things to market, two scraggy 
looking cows, some native pigs and chickens, 
and twenty drove sheep, which had come up 
from somewhere in Ohio through the heat 
and dust of August, 

The family worked along for a few years, 
as such people usually do; the boys and their 
father grubbing, plowing and cultivating 
what they could with the old horses, the moth. 
er aod girls did the housework, planted and 
weeded a little in the garden, stripped the 
scraggy Cows twice a day, and sold now and 
then a pound of butter and a few eggs. At 


the time the land speculating fever was raging 


through the west, Mr. Brown though 
5 ght that 
by giving his hobby an extra tilt to one side 


for a while he would gain strength enough to 
take an extra long leap ahead, and thus come 
out a length or two beyond his neighbors in the 
race forriches. Land was rising in value very 
fast; there was a tract of heavily timbered 
land a few miles from the village, which was 
for sale, and as there was a prospect of the 
village growing pretty fast, Mr. Brown thought 
the timber would all be needed to build the 
houses, and that he should thus make some- 
thing haadsome, besides paying for the land 
from its owa production. Without a dollar 
in his pocket, he bought the second “two 
eighties,” giving a mortgage on his homestead 
as security for the pay. A great many cel- 
lars were dug in the village that year, some 
extensive foundations for buildings were laid, 
and a few frames were erected, not more than 
one or two of which ever got the length of 
being enclosed and inhabited. Mr. Brown’s 
timber was not called into market, land fell in 
value as the speculating excitement subsided, 
the mortgage was coming due and still not a 
spare dollar in Mr, Brown’s pocket. 

“It was then,” said Mr. Brown, “that I be- 
gon to feel the necessity of closer economy.” 
I told the boys we were keeping too much 
stock, and we must sell off all we could spare 
to make the first payment, and then econo 
mize in every way till it is all paid; for I 
don’t want to give up either place now that 
land isso low. It will come up again ina 
few years and we shall make something by 
holding on. only we’ve got to live pretty close 
and economical. We sold off boch our horses 
and one cow and some calves we had, and all 
but half a dozen chickens and two pigs. The 
sheep had all died from distemper the first 
winter I owned them. I had some wheat and 
and hay, and that went; all we kept was the 
potatoes and corn, and with them and the 
milk of one cow we manage to live pretty sa- 
ving. The two girls go out to work once in 
a while and get what few clothes they want, 
and the boys the same. ‘The old woman and 
Ican do with patching our old ones, and 
that’s why you sea me so shabby. We don’t 
use coffee, but have tea once a day, and 
have’nt had two pounds of sugar in the house 
for more than two years. I have got a yoke 
of steers that I use f r plowing,and an old 
horse and a little wagon that I keep to go to 
mill with, and to meeting up in the village, 
and that is all the team thatI have. You 
want to go about the country a little, you say, 
and now as I am owing you, and have no 
money to pay, may be I can take you around 
a little and settle it inthat way: that is, if 
you can put up with our fare and stay over 
night ; but I'll give you fair warning that we 
live pretty economical,” 

We stayed, of course. But one of the 
children was ac home, the youngest son. The 
supper consisted of mus and milk. Four 
bowls half full of milk were set on the bare 
table, a large tin basin of mush was set in the 
centre, and each person being provided with 
a spoon could dip in and kelp themselves. At 
breakfast there was the bare table again, and 
on it the remains of a squirrel soup that had 
served for dinner the day before, some boiled 
potatoes, not very cleanly washed, some cold 
corn bread, and tea without milk o: sugar. 
The cook stove, we noticed, was set in one 
end of what was meant fora wood-shed, where 
the wind had pretty free sweep through the 
eracks of both floor and siding, while we eat 
in a room where there was no fire, though it 
was in the cold, rainy days of November. 
But this was Mr. Brown’s economy. He 
could not afford to keep more than one fire 
and “hadn’t had time to move the stove into 
the house yet.” 

After breakfast he fold the boy to “get up 
the horse and buggy.” A vehicle somewhere 
between a cart and a broken down lumber 
wagon was drawn to the door by an old white 
horse with stiff knees, and a harness about 
equally made up of straps, strings and pieces 
of rope. 

Mrs. Brown said she was a little ashamed 
of her husband’s clothes, they were so patched 
and shabby, but she guessed the lady would 
net have far to ride with him,so it would 
make no great difference. 

“No,” replied he, “I can’t go farther than 
the village, and see one or two subscribers 
there, and then leave her at the tavern to get 


go to mill this afternoon.” 


anybody.” Presently he came in with one de 





linque:.t, who owed us one dollar and paid it. 
Everybody else, he said, was gone to a dedi-| pand. Then we have the square, open sleeve, and 
cation meeting, but as our next stopping | the fall bias terminating in a drop cuff. 

place was only four miles away, he guessed 


Mr. Brown a receipt in full, and bid him good- 
bye; which we did, aud he went back to prac- 
tice his new system of economizing to save a 
mortgaged homestead. 





Trifles. 
“Do not pare those potatoes so thick,” 
said a lady in my hearing to her sister, who 
was visiting her from a distant State, and had 
kindly volunteered to assist with the dinner. 
“The thickness of a potato paring is noth- 
ing to me,” said the sister pleasantly, “ tho’ 
I am poor and always have been, and always 
expect to be; but to you who own your thou- 
sands, and have every comfort around you, 
perhaps it may be of some importance. And 
some people too (with a sly wink at another 
lady visitor), attach so much importance to a 
rag, that they will not sweep one into the 
fire or let one go to waste in any way. For 
my part, I do not think it pays to save rags 
and carry them to market for two cents a 
pound;” but on noticing a shade of sadnnes 
cross her sister’s brow, she turned to the 
listening visitor and requested her opinion on 
such trifles. 
“I will admit,” said she, “that these are 
trifles, but just such small matters as those 
make up human life, especially woman’s life. 
It is little drops of water, you know, that 
form the ocean, and towering mountains are 
composed of little grains of sand piied up to- 
gether—so do these little everyday matters 
make up the sum total of human existence, 
The thickness of your potato paring is a small 
affair indeed ; but, pardon me, you say you 
are poor and always have been; now may 
not your habit of paring potatoes be carried 
out in your domestic affairs generally, and 
consequently have something to do with your 
poverty? and your sister’s different economy 
have something to do with her home com- 
forts ?” 
“T never thought of this before,” said she, 
“but perhaps it may be so.” 
“And now,” said the visitor, “ for the rags. 
I think it is our duty to save every shred, 
even if we get nothing for them. You 
would not like to be deprived of your weekly 
papers, would you? No, certaiuly not; well, 
it rags paid for taking care of them, and tak- 
ing them to market, your paper perhaps 
would be beyond your reach. And then, 
aside from our papers that we value so high- 
ly, what luxuries are books. The hand that 
wrote them, perhaps, is mouldering in the 
dust, but there they are, works of philoso- 
phers, sages, poets, teachers of religion, men 
of science, and those that soared on fancy’s 
wing through realms of imagination, still they 
live, and what is the material of which they 
have composed those enduring monuments to 
their nemory and fame? It is rags. Do not 
burn the rag, it may come back to you, with 
thoughts traced upon it calculated to lead 
the soul from earth to heaven. Trifles that 
seem to us light as air, are often attended 
with momentous results.” 
“ There, there!” said the lady, “you may 
stop. Give you a potato paring and a rag 
for a text, and you would preach us quite a 
sermon.” A FarMer’s WIFE. 








Household Varieties. 


Spring Fashions, 

A correspondent of the New York Times says of 
the Spring Fashions: 
“There is a change come over the winier’s 
dream of bonnets; perhaps noticable only by the 
microscopic female eye, yet undoubted and abso- 
lute. Hats made of silk tulle are become a little 
larger in the crowft and have assumed in the front 
a slight droop, ala Marie Stuart. The capes, too, 
bave receded from their late extravagant preten- 
sions, and subsided within more becoming propor- 
tions. In point of material, the pure fresh Arca- 
dian chip bat. the aerial tulle, delicately shaded or 
spotted, and the mystic crepe are the favorites,— 
For ornaments, flowers, sprinkled chiefly on the 
outside, and with a more sparing band than in the 
autumn; fanchions, barbes, and medallions of lace; 
and all to be commended. 

Less genius has been expended upon the robes 
than vpon the bonnets of the new season. The 
Pompadour seems most in favor, but the corsage 


another team ; for the meal is out and I must| seems to be surrendered over to each wearer's 


“own sweet will.’ Cut it as you may, you can 


We got into the “ buggy” beside Mr. Bsown, | Scarce be out of fashion. »” 
he drew a piece of sheepskin over our laps to 
keep off the sleety rain that was falling, and 
the poor old whitey, with the low set shafts | ported all widths and colors. In skirts the upper 
banging against his stiffened legs at every | one is sometimes open at the side, the trimming 
step, dragged us through the mud to the vil- | running impertinently up quite to the corsage.— 
lage tavern. Mr. Brown left us there, saying | But they are worn long and very full, 
he would “run about and see if he could find 


The double skirt, ornamented with new dahlia 
trimming, will be the feature of the spring. This 
isa very rich and graceful trimming, and is im- 


In sleeves we have a variety of styles, The “Clo- 
tilde,” an entirely new pattern, will be worn as a 
half-bias flowing sleeve, open half way up the arm, 
and mounted with a deep fall gathered in a loose 


Ball dresses must have double skirts and be of 


he had better take us to it, and that would | light materials, such as tulle, crepe, figured gauze 


about square up his account, considering the 
board and lodging and the ride. He was 


and tarlatane. Tulle and crepe dresses are made 
with pointed corsage and draped with blonde or 
fringe. Louis Trieze silk dresses, for evening 


owing $2,25, and by the time we had been toilet, generally have the bertha, with long ends 
dragged four miles through the mud by the | turning back, or else fastened under the arms, 


stifl-kneed old horse we were willing to give 


Ball and evening sleeves are made short and puff- 





ed, and are sometimes covered with a loose hang- 
ing sleeve called odalisque. 

Flowers are profusely employed for evening 
toilet, on skirts, corsage and sleeves. 

The Paris Journal des Modes scndés us a variety 
of models. For instance, a very pretty Cress of 
pink crepe, having seven flounces; corsage plain, 
pointed, or ornamented with a berthe ficbu, with 
long ends, and bordered by two frills, diminutives 
of the flounces on the skirt. Sleeves short, puffed 
with a small trimming. Head-dress a double cor 
don of white daisies, mixed with long grass, A 
second toilet dress is of white moire antique, with 
double skirt, the upper one bordered with a white 
silk fringe, ornamented with bugles. Above the 
fringe there are three bouffants of tulle, separated 
by ribbons and ruches, ‘The corsage, or tulle 
berthe, with 1 ng ends, covered with bouffants and 
smallruches, Puffed sleeves hang loose—odalis- 
ques—and terminate in an embroidered cuff,— 
With this is worna Brittany mantelet of black 
velvet, bearing a deep flounce of the same. The 
bonnet of blue velvet, with a white satin crown 
and a double curtain of white satin, bordered with 
velvet. 

Quilted satin bonnets are in favor with Parisian 
young ladies. The trimmings very simple, and 
favorite colors white, pink and pearl gray. 

For outer garments in morning toilet, the 
bournous of light wool, trimmed, For toilette de 
visite, the bournous pelisse of velvet, either in 
black or green. An elegant bournous-chale of 
black velvet, trimmed with bugles, Castilian fringe 
or guipure, is very much worn. 

In the matter of mantillas we have more novelty 
than we had any right to expect. At Brodie’s, in 
Canal street, we find the Castilian very elegant in 
rich Pusher lace, with a pointed shoulder-piece, 
from which depends a double flounce almost deep 
enough to cover the whole figure. This mantilla 
has a pointed lace fall over the back, which can be 
brought forward over the head like a veilal’ Es- 
pagnole. At Bulpin’s one is confounded with 
double-bournouses in fine cloth and silk; with 
“Princesses” in gros de Naples, elaborately trim- 
med with medallions, bugles, and velvet bands, 
and with a vast multitude of other agreeable in 
ventions of the same species, but of many varieties. 
But the glory of spring, as of rigkt, is in her 
flowers. Never have we seen the fleuriste approve 
herself so dangerous a rival as now to the florist. 
The lilies and violets of Paris :.ave even stolen 
the perfume of their sisters of the field, without 
borrowing their heritage of sweet but swift decay. 


24- Say what you like to young amateurs who 
enliven the social circle with songs and music, 
and who adorn and cheer their homes with pic- 
tures and verses—one branch of art may be dedi- 
cated to the establishment of domestic life—but do 
not encourage, by one single word, him who in- 
tends to present himself before the public, unless 
you are convinced that he is possessed of decided 
talent and real genius. If you do, you have only 
assisted in making one more unfortunate and use- 
less being inthe world. And awoman! What 
power, what perseverance, and, in addition, what 
good fortune must she not have, if she be able suc- 
cessfully to combat against the difficulties and 
hindrances which will meet her at every step in 
the path of art. Artis, for the mediocre artist, a 
Tantalus-spring, which perpetually excites his 
thirst and perpetually flics his lips. 

Miss BREMER. 

er Acornin the New York Spirit gives the 
following account of the thriftiness of a German 
matron on one of our railroads : 
“A friend of mine, who has been travelling 
in the West during the past three months, told me 
that a short time since, he travelled three days and 
nights in the same cars with aGerman woman who 
had with her six children, varying in age from six 
months, to twelve years old, and all of them were 
healthy, clean and chubby-faced little ones as need 
be. Every morning, a little after the sun came peep- 
ing inio the cars, the mother would array the little 
ones in arow, and make their morning toilet by 
spitting in their faces, and wiping it with their 
aprons; then curl their little ringlets, by applying 
the same fluid! And what is more, he said, they 
always looked clean, fresh and joyous.” 


About right, if it was Cool !—Several gentlemen 
going down yesterday in the early morning train 
purchased from a newsboy, at Greenbush station, 
mental food to last them for the voyage. One of 
these, observing that a lady who sat near him had 
no paper, and presuming that the * full details 
with magnificent illustrations” of the Washington 
tragedy would prove interesting to her, handed 


her attention to the subject matter of its engrav- 
ings. The lady received the journal in a cool and 
formal manner, spread it wide open before her, de- 
liberately stooped down, pulled off her rubbers, 
and, carefully folding them up, laid them beside 
her on the seat—arranging her brocade ind shawl 
as if nothing had happened. Our friend is opinion 
that this rather “takes the rag off” any previous 
demonstration ot imperturbable coolness he ever 
witnessed.— Troy Times, March 16. 


Early Rising.—It is said by Xenophon that the 
Magi were first appointed under Cyrus, to sing 
songs to the gods “as soon as it was day.” The 
statement is highly suggestive. Early rising has 
aclaim upon the conscience of the Christian as the 
means of early devotion. Can we innocently 
choose to lie in unconscious slumber, when the re- 
turn of light calls us to remembrance of God? Have 
thoughts of his presence no rightful power to 
charm us from “leaden sleep?” As the day wears 
on, the press of business will allow us only broken 
communings with the Father of our spirits; but 
when the quiet morning first goes abroad on the 
earth, our ‘meditation on him will be sweet,” be- 
cause no harsh interruption breaks in uponit? Is 
not this a duty? Is it not in equal measure a 
privilege? On no other supposition can we ex 
plain such passages as these in the Psalms, if 
that book be indeed a model for the Cevotions of 
the godly throughout all time: “My voice shalt 
thou hear in the morning, O Lord; in the morning 
will I direct my prayer unto thee and will look up,” 
“ Awake psaltery and harp; I myself will awake 
early.” “Icried unto thee; save me, and I shall 
keep thy testimonies. 1 prevented the dawning of 
the morning, and cried; I hoped in thy word.”— 
Religious Herald, 


Ja The arts of peace are the only arts which 





Christians ought to be very solicitous to know, 


her Frank Leslie’s paper, at the same time calling” 


We must help Ourselves. 


In this curious phase of social history, 
when marriage is apparently ceasing to be 
the common lot, and a happy marriage the 
most uncommon lot of all, we must educate 
our maidens into what is far better than any 
blind clamor for ill-defined “rights’~into 
what ought always to be the foundation of 
rights—duties. And there is one, the silent 
practice of wh ch will secure to them almost 
every right they can fairly need—the duty of 
self-dependence. Not after any Amazonian 
fashion ; no mutilating of fair womanhood in 
order to assume the unnatural armor of men, 
but simply by the full exercise of every fac- 
ulty, physical, moral and intellectual, with 
which Heaven has endowed us all, severally 
and collectively, in different degrees; allow. 
ing no one to rust or lie idle, merely because 
their owner isa woman. And, above all, let 
us lay the foundation of ail real womanliness 
by teaching our girls from their cradle that 
the priceless pearl of decorous beauty, chas- 
tity of mind as well as of body, exists in them- 
selves alone ; that a single-hearted and pure- 
minded woman may go through the world, 
like Spenser’s Una, suffering, indeed, but 
never defenseless; foot. sore aud smirched, 
but never tainted; exposed, doubtless, to 
many trials, yet never either degraded or hu- 
miliated, unless by her own acts she bumiliates 
herself. 

For heaven’s sake—for the sake of “woman- 
hede,” the most heavenly thing next to angel- 
hood, (as men tell us when they are courting 
us, and which it depends upon ourselves to 
make them believe in all their lives)—young 
girls, trust yourselves; rely on yourselves! 
Be assured that no outward circumstances 
will harm you while you keep the jewel of 
purity in your bosom, and are ever ready 
with the steadfast, clean right hand, of which, 
till you use it, you never know the strength, 
though it be only a woman’s hand. 

Fear not the world: it is often juster to us 
than we are to ourselves. If in its harsh 
jostlings the “ weaker goes to the wall”—as 
so many allege is sure to happen to a woman 
—you will almost always find that this is not 
merely because of her sex, but from some in- 
herent qualities in herself, which, existing 
either in woman or man would produce the 
same result, pitiful and blamable, but usually 
more pitiful than blamable. The world is 
hard enough, for two-thirds of it are strug- 
gling for the dear life—* each for himself,.and 
de’il tak the hindmost;” but it has a rough 
sense of moral justice after all. And who- 
soever denies that, spite of all hindrances 
from individual wickedness, the right shall 
not uhimately prevail, impugns not alone 
human justice, but the justice of God. 

The age of chivalry, with all its benefits and 
harmfulness, is gone by, for us women. We 
cannot now have men for our knights errant, 
expending blood and life for our sake while 
we have nothing to do but sit idly on balco- 
nies, and drop flowers on half-dead victors at 
tilt and tourney. Nor, on t e other hand, 
are we dressed up dolls, pretty playthings, to 
to be fought and scrambled for—petted, ca- 
ressed or flung out of the window, as our 
several lords and masters may please. Lifo 
is much more equally divided between us and 
them. We are neither goddesses nor slaves; 
they are neither heroes nor semi-emons: 
we just plod on together, men and women 
alike, on the same road, where daily experi- 


ence illustrates Hudibras’ keen truth, that 


_ “The value of a thing 
Is just as much as it will bring.” 


And our value is—exactly what we choose to 
make it ; 

Perhaps at no age since Eve’s, were women 
rated so exclusively at their own persoua! 
worth, apart from poetic flattery or tyrannical 
depreciation ; at no time in the world’s history 
judged so entirely by their individual merits, 
and respected according to the respect which 
they earned for themselves. And shall we 
value ourselves so meanly as to consider this 
unjust? Shall we not rather accept our po- 
sition, difficult indeed, and requiring from us 
more than the world ever required before, 
but from its very difficulty renered the more 
honorable? 

Let us not be afraid of men; for that, I 
suppose, lies at the root of all these amiable 
hesitations. ‘ Gentlemen don’t like such and 
such things.” “Gentlemen fancy so and so 
unfeminine.” My dear little foolish cowards, 
do you think a man, a good man, in any rela- 
tion of life, ever loves a woman more for rev- 
erencing her less? or likes her better for 
transferring all her burdens to his shoulders, 
and pinning her conscience to his sleeve? 
Or, even supposing he did like it, is a woman's 
divinity to be man—or God? 

And here, piercing to the foundation of 
all trath—I think we may find the truth con- 
cerning self-dependence, which is only real 
and valuable when its root is not in self at 





all; when its strength is drawn not from mab, 
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but from that Higher and Diviner Source 
whence every individual soul proceeds, and 
to which alone it is accountable. As soon as 
any woman, young or old, once feels that, not 
as a vague, sentimental belief, but as a tangi- 
plo, practical law of life, all weakness ends, 
all doubt departs: she recognizes the glory, 
honor, and beauty of her existence; she is no 
longer afraid of its pains; she desires not to 
shift one atom of its responsibilities to an- 
other. She is content to take it just as it is, 
from the hands of the All-Father; her only 
care being so to fulfill it, that while the world 
at large may recognize and profit by her self- 
dependence, she herself, knowing that the ut- 
most strength lies in the deepest humility, 
recognizes, solely and above all, her depen. 
dence upon God.—Miss MvLook. 





Proper use of Pork as Food. 


The Scientific American having endorsed 
the opinion that “a fat hog is the very 
quintessence of scrofula and carbonic acid 
gas, and that fat pork was never designed for 
human food, making no red meat or muscle,” 
etc., Dr. Holston, of Zanesville, who is one 
of the most intelligent physicians of Ohio, 
wrote to the Louisville Courier: 

‘A fat hog is truly the quintessence of 
scrofula, for scrofa in Greek is hog, and the 
derivative scrofulous means hoggish. The 
disease scrofula was so called when medical 
science was in its infancy, from its supposed 
resemblance to some diseases of the hog, and 
then the inference was easy, that eating the 
hog (seorfa) produced the hog disease (scor- 
fula). It is well known, however, that our 


introduced and digestion observed, for that 
is not nature’s way of getting it there, and a 
stomach with such an unnatural opening is 
much like a leaky dinner pot with a hole in 
the bottom stuffed witharag. Extended ex- 
perience alone can settle such a question. 

The Greeks and Romans esteem pork fas a 
luxury, and a most wholesome diet, their 
athletes and gladiators (prize fighters) were 
fed on pork. Our own Saxon (Teutonic- 
Scandinavian) anceslors esteem it so highly 
that they, even in their heaven, provided a 
great hog with golden bristles, called Gulli- 
borstli, of whose bacon the heroes of Wal- 
halla dined every day, when at night the 
picked bones again united and became cov- 
eied with a fresh supply of fat pork. In this 
estimate of the hog, the mass of mankind, 
not of the Shemite race (Jews, Turks, Arabs, 
etc.), who follow Moses’ law, that had spirit- 
ual and representative meaning, have in all 
ages agreed, and will agreo, as long as man 
has canine teeth, and lives by drawing his 
breath. Whenever the Scientific American 
or Prof. Liebig will discover a new process 
of living without breathing, we may be guided 
by their opinion; till then, I opine, “good 
corn fed (and no other is good) pork” wi!l 
rule the roast, of which themselves will not 
be slow to partake. 

My remarks are of course only applicable 
to men, women and children with compara- 
tively health stomachs, who have sufficient 
exercise, with pure air and water.” 





Household Recipes. 


Cream Tartar Cake, without Eggs. 
Three pintsof sifted flour, measured after sifting. 
One teaspoonful super corbonate soda. 

A salt spoonful of salt. 

Two teaspoonsful of cream tartar. 

A cup and a half of milk, 

A pint of rolled sugar. : 

Mix the cream tartar thoroughly with the flour, 








American Indians and the Hindoos, who never 
use poik, are liable to this disease; that in 
Europe it prevails chiefly among the ill-fed 
poor, who hardly taste meat of any kind. 

On the other hand, the Chinamen and our 
pioneers, who hardly eat any other flesh, are 
remarkably healthy and exempt from scrofue 
la—a disease we have much more reason to 
suspect as originating long ago from the he- 
reditary taint of an unmentionabie disease 
favored by irregular living and poor diet. 

In the South, from their sleek appearance 
and exemption from scrofula, you can at once 


' distinguish the baconefed negro. 


These examples may suffice on that head. 

Fat pork is not in any sense carbonic acéd, 
but hydro-carbon, a combination of hydro- 
gen and carbon. It becomes carbonic acid 
and water by combining with oxygen in the 
act of being burned or digested, which is 
much the same thing—giving off during those 
processes large amounts of heat and light. 

It is true the fat of pork does not make 
blood or red flesh, though the lean, which is 
always eaten alone, does. It is as your arti- 
cle says truly, material for breath. Well, 
that isa good deal, It is supposed that if 
the writer’s breath had stopped five minutes 
before he took his pen, we should never have 
seen his article on fat pork. 

But it does more. All the fat that goes 
into the stomach and thence into the blood 
does not undergo slow burning, but is deposi- 
as human fat. Now a certain amount of fat 
is so necessary for the proper play of all the 
parts, muscles included, that without it, the 
body, like an ungreased engine, wears itself 
out by its own friction. In comsumption, the 
waste of fat is one alarming and most dan- 
gerous system, and the far-famed cod liver 
oil acts perhaps chiefly by supplying the blood 
with fat. 

I am satisfied by experience that fat pork 
—when the stomach will receive it-—does just 
as well. Moreover, few of those delicate 
persons that hav2 so great an aversion to pork 
or other fat ever live to see forty years. They 
die young of consumption. Butter, sugar, 
starch, vegetable oils, act to some extent as 
avimal fat, and in tropical climates are used 
ag substitutes. 

But go to the Arctic regions and see the 
refined Dr. Kane and his men devour raw 
walrus blubber with a gusto, as we would 
take a dish of ice cream,and you will conclude 
that “fat pork,” particularly in our Arctic 
winters, is not so bad an institution. 

We could not live on fat pork alone—nor 
on sugar and starch—though we could on 
bread. Bread, the staff of life, contains the 
materials both for breathing and making 
blood and red flesh (muscle) in a superemi- 
nent degree, greater even than the lean beef 
or any other single article of food, and this, 
or some substitute, such as beans, peas, po- 
tatoes, etc., is always eaten with fat pork, so 
that there is a sufficient supply of blood and 
flesh-making material. However, excess is 
bad, and the fat pork must not constitute 
the bulk of a meal, 

Chemical analysis is a poor substitute for 
the observation of facts in the living body, 
nor can we even base very much on experi- 
ments made on Mr, Martin, the man with the 
hole in his stomach, by which food can be 


| and add grated lemon peel, or nutmeg; then Gis- 
' solve the soda in two great spoonfuls of hot water, 
| and put it with the sugar to the milk. When dis- 
| solved, wet it up as quick as possible, but so as to 
: mix very thoroughly. Roll it out, cut into round 
cakes, and bake immediately. It must be as soft 
as can be rolled. Add alittle more flour, if need- 
ful; bake in a quick oven fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Try more than once, as you may fail at first. When 
you get the knack it is easy, sure, and very good. 


Fruit Cake without Eggs. 

Two pounds of flour. 

One pound and three quarters of sugar. 

One pint of milk. 

Half a pound of butter. 

Half ateaspoonful of salt. 

One and a half teaspoonfuls of soda, saleratus 
or two of sal volatile, dissolved in a little hot 
water. 

One nutmeg, one pound of raisins, and one wine 
glass of brandy. This makes three loaves, 

Warm the milk, and add the butter and salt to 
it. Work tae butter and sugar toa cream, and 
then add the milk, then the flour, then the salera 
tus, and lastly the spice and fruit. 





For our Young Friends, 


Charade. 
My first when defined is to look or behold, 
Which no one will attempt to deny; 
My next is a kind of red wine, I am told 
By those merchants who frequently buy: 


My first and my last do not agree, 

For in this it is clearly revealed; 
While my first invites you to see, 

My whole lies in darkness concealed. 
Plymouth, Feb, 26, 1859. J. W. EL 


Answers to Enigmas, &c. : 
To Miscellaneous Enigma of last week—Cap- 
TAIN ALLEN McLANE. 
To Geographical Enigma—MIcotr.LiMacKINac 
Country. Answered by H. M. Evans, Marengo. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 
143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 


A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 





1 


$ 
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This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
| hand-needle, as is required by other machines. It will 
' do beiter and cheaper sewing than a seamsiress can, even 
,fshe works for one cent an hour. Send for a Cireular. 
| 


NAL, DUNCKLEE & C0. 


' Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan, 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


SPRING STOCK 


OF 
CARPETS, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Organdy Robes, Pohlen Robes, 
Bayadere Foulards, Bareges, 
Printed Robes, Frenen Prints, 
Laces, Embroideries, 
White Goods, Kid Gloves. 








Hosiery, Sheetings, Cloths, 
Tiannels, Ticks, Printed Lawns, 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, roche Shawls, 


OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 


Is complete in all its branches, 
Tapestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, 
Extra Super Ingrain, 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 


Cotton and Wool do. 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 


Window Hollands, 
Window Shades, 


Oil Cloths, as 12, 18 and 24 foot, 
ive Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings, 
Which we offer cheap for cash. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 
14-ly No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 





THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS. 


aos 


THE HAND SCARIFIER. 





PRICE $3.50. 


\ TE offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
\ ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 
Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season :— 

Roocnester, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fesy., 1859. 
Messrs. BLoss & ADAMS: 

You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifl- 
er. It is aninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than flye men can with hoes 
in the same time. It pulverises the surface of the ground 
and kills all the weeds, I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A person having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 

W. JENNINGS. 


Rocuester, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fesy, 1859. 
Messrs. Bioss & ADAMS: 

In answer to your inqury, “How we like the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
It is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root crops sown in 
drills it isinvaluable. One man with this machine can 
do more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 





| pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 


Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS. 


JULIEN ADAMS. 
These implements are for sale, by the subscribers at 
their their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 
THE GREAT PREMIUM MOWER. 


THE AULTMAN AND MILLER 


MOWING MACHINE, 
BUCKEYE MOWER. 


SyLTMANE MLL ep % 
PATENT. 
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PATENTED BY C. AULTMAN & L. MILLER. 
To which was awarded the First Premium, 
a Gold Medal and Diploma, at the 
Great National T'rial at 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
July, 1857. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Cc. AULTMAN & Co, 


Canton, Stark County, Ohio. 
ig Sa aera 










After toiling and experimenting for many years, we 
have finally succeeded in getting up a machine that is per- 
fectly adapted to cut both Grain and Grass. The public 
are already aware that we have been manufacturing a 
Mowing Machine that has been unrivalled in any market. 

But the Farmer wants a machine that will cut both 
grain and grass, provided he can get a combined machine 
that will mow as well asa machine made expressly for 
mowing; and reap as well asa machine made express- 
ly for reaping. This we furnish in our Nee Machine. 

First—We have a perfect Mower, having several ad- 
vantages over all other Mowers, and no disadvantages, 
which will be readily seen by examining some of its 
points of excellence. 

Second,—We have a perfect Reaper, which has all the 
advantages of a single machine, and the only true way of 
delivering the grain at the side of the machine. 

We have a cutter bar and platform for éutting grain, 
independent of the Mower, so that in changing the Mow- 
er into a Reaper, we just uncouple the cutter bar at the 
hinge and couple the Reaper platform which renders the 
machine complete for cutting Grain. * 

In having two cutter bars, one for grass and the other 
for grain, each is perfectly adapted for doing the work it 
is designed to do, thus avoiding the great difficulty here- 
tofore existing in combined machines, in having the cut- 
ter bar either too long for grass or too short for grain. 

This machine has been thoroughly tried, both in grass 
and grain, having had a number in use the past harvest. 
The following are some of its points of excellence as 

a Mower :— 

1st. It has not one pound of side draft. 

2d. It has no more weight on the tongue, or horses’ 
neck, than a wagon, 

3d. Its draft is only 275 pounds—so reported by the 
Committee at the Ohio State Trial, 1857, 

4th. It runs on two wheels which serve as drivers. 

5th. It has an adjustable cutter bar and accomodates 
itself to an uneven surface of the ground, 

6th. The cutter bar is in front of the driving wheels 
and the seat in the rear. Thus enabling the driver to see 
the operation of the cutters, without interfering with his 
driving. Also, avoiding all danger of falling into the 
knives. 

7th. The driving wheels have no cogs on them, but 
drive the gearing by means of palls and ratchets, 

Sth. By means of these palls and ratechets, the knives 
cease to vibrate in backing the machine, 

9th. The driver, while in his seat, can see every bolt, 
box, and all the gearing when the machine is in motion. 

10th. The gearing is all permanently arranged in the 
centre of the frame, distant from the driving wheels, 
thus avoiding all tendency of its being clogged up with 
mud or dirt thrown up by the drivers, 

1ith. The cutter bar being attached to the machine 
by means of hinges, can be folded up on top of the ma- 
chine without removing the connecting rod, knife or 
track cleaner, 

12th. The palls on the driving wheels can readily be 
thrown out of gear, and by folding the cutter bar as 
above stated, renders the machine as portable as a com- 
mon cart. 

18th. There iss wheel on the shoe next the gearing 
in front of the cutter bar, thus avoiding all tendency of 
clogging at tht near shoe, in passing over cut grass. 

14th. The off shoe is only 2\¢ inches wide, and the 
last knife cuts no more than any other, therefore leaving 
no ridge or high stubble at the end of each swath, 

15th. The cutter bar can be raised or lowered by 
means ot an adjustable steel spring shoe at off end, and 
a slot in the near shoe where the wheel is attached, 

16th, There are no nuts or screws at the connecting 
rod, which are always liable to cause more or less trouble 
by jerking loose, but use a gib with a spring pall and a 
ratchet key, thereby avoiding all possible chance of 
shaking loose, 

Points of excellence as a Reaper :— 


1st. It has all the advantages that the Mower has in 
the gearing, c@nnecting rod, and draft for the horses, 
2d. The grain is delivered at the side, so that a whole 
field can be cut without taking any of it up. 
8d. The driver's seat is the same as on the Mower, af- 
fording him a free view of the operations of the machine, 
4th. The raker stands at the rear of the platform, 
which is the best position for delivering the grain, 
5th. The raker with one motion, throws the grain to 
the side, then delivers it in the rear; thus avoiding the 
difficulty of dragging the grain from one gavel to another. 
6th. The platform can readily be raised or lowered to 
suit all kinds of grain or ground, by means of two screws, 
at near side, and slot at off side, when off platform. 
N. STEELE is the travelling agent, and is now solicit- 
ing ty letters of Inquiry, ting further int 
etters of inqniry, or requesting er information 
may be addressed to ’ E, ARNOLD. 
Dexter, General Agent, or 





BLOSS & CO., Special Agents, Detroit. 


OBACCO SEED. A small woe of the Con- 
necticut Seed Leaf variety for sale, 49 cts per oz., in- 
cluding postage. G. YOUNG & PINNEY. 
18-4w Plymouth, Mich. 


50,000 PAPERS 
OF 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


A very large assortment of Flower Seeds, annual and 
perennial, of the choicest varieties, put up in papers, with 
printed descriptions, for sale at five cents pry or at fifty 
cents per dozen papers. Catalogues furnished free. Ore 
ders, accompanied with the cash, for one dozen, or more 
papers selected by the purchaser will be forwarded by 
mail, postage prepaid, by 

M. T. GARDNER & CO, Seedsmen, 
166 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

9-Sw 





February 24, 1859, 


EACH TREES, A few thousand good two year 
old trees for sale by G. YOUNG & PINNEY: 
18-4w Plymouth, Mich, 


7 x 

SEEDS! SEEDS !! 
Ove Descriptive Priced Catalogue of Vegetable and 

Agricultural Seeds for 1859 is now ready for mailing 
to applicants bistarcs. by one cent stamp, 

. M. THORBURN & CO., 

Seed Warehouse, 15 John-st. New York. 
N. B. A Catalogue of Tree and Snrub Seeds will be 
published shortly and mailed as above, containing direc- 
tions for managing evergreen seeds, &c, 6-Sw 


PUBLIC SALE 


OF 
SHORT HORSMNS. 


I WILL offer at Auction, at Circleville, Ohio, on Wed- 
nesday next June 15th, about 60 head ef Short Horns, 

about half of which are Herd Book cattle, the remainder 

high grade, or full blood of imported stock. 

A credit of 12 months given for a proved Notes at 

interest. 13-4w HARNESS RENICK. 


UST RECEIVED FROM GERMANY. 
Pure seed of the WINNINGSTADT CABBAGE 

iand the SILVER SKINNED ONION, the finest variety 

for pickles known, at J. BLOSS & CO’S Seedstore, 
13-4w 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, 


TREES AND PLANTS. 


Wm. ADAIR offers for sale a general assortment 
of Fruit and Ornamental trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, 
Green House Plants, Blackberries, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, Grapevines, including the Concord, Diana, Re- 
becca, Delaware and all of the nrost popular Foreign va- 
rieties for cultivatio under glass. Wilson's Albany, Pea- 
body’s Seedling, Jenny Lind, Sir Harry, Hooker, Scott's 
Seedling, Trollops’ Victoria and several other new varie- 
ties of Strawberries. 

Verbenas, a first rate assortment comprising the 
novelties of last season. 

Dahilias, a splendid collection, which as usual ob- 
tained the first prize for the best collection and the best 
twelve specimens at the last State Fair. 

Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch and Austri- 
an Pine and other Evergreens can be furnished in quan- 
tity, and in short, nearly everything kept in a nursery, at 
as low rates as they can be procured in the State. 

HUBBBARD SQUASH, 
50 seeds will be sent by mail for 15 cents in stamps. 
Address WM. ADAIk, 
12-8w Detroit. 


NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY, 


A‘ I have more of the plants of this famous fruit than 
I wish to plant out myself the coming Spring, I will 
sell a few hundred to those who want them, not to sell, 
but to supply their own tables with fruit, at the rate of 
one dollar a dozen. A dozen plants will furnish a daily 
supply for the table for several weeks. 
CHAS. BETTS. 
9-4-y Burr Oak, Mich. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
For Spring of 1859. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY beg to leave to inform 
Planters, Nurserymen and Dealers in Trees, that they 
have still on hand to offer for Spring PLantina, a large 
stock of the following named articles of superior quality 
in all respects: 


Fruit Department. 

STanpDARD Prars, on Pear Stock, 2 and 8 yrs. from bud. 

Dwarr AND Pyramip PeEars on Quince, 2 and 3 years 
from bud, 

Dwanrr AND Pyramip AppPLes on Paradise and Doucain, 
1, 2 and 8 years from bud. 

a ae Cuerries on Mazzard stocks, 2 years from 
pud. 

DwarFr AND PyrRAmID Cuernrres on Mahaleb stocks, 1 
and 2 years from bud. 

AppLE QuincEs grafted, 2 and 8 years from graft. 

EnGuisu Waxtnuts, Butternuts, Spanish Chestnuts, Fil- 
berts, &e. 

Harpy Grapes, including Isabella, Catawba, Clinton, 
Concord, Diana, Rebecca, Monteith, and vther new 
varieties. 

Foreign Grapes, for Vineries, all the most esteemed 
varieties, well ripened plants, in pots, 1, 2, and 8 years 
old from the eye. 

Buiacxperries, New Rochelle, or Lawton and Dor- 
chester. 

Goosrsernries, the American Seedling and large English 
varieties. 

Srrawserries, upwards of 60 varieties, including all the 
best American and Foreign varieties. 

Currants, Red Dutch, Victoria, White Grape, Black 
Naples, Black English, &c., &c. 

Ruvusesxze, Myatts, Linnwus, Victoria, Prince Albert, &e. 

AsPARraAGus, strong Roots. 























Stocks, 
Mazzarp Cherry Seedlings, 
Mauates do do 


Ornamental Department. 

Decipuous StanparpD LAWN TREES. 

Decipvous WEEPING “ & 

EverGreen Trees. embracing an immense stock of Nor- 
way Spruce, from 6 inches to 6 feet. Also, rare Cali- 
fornia Evergreens, &c, See special advertisement. 

FLOWERING Survss, all the most desirable, a very large 
stock. 

CuiimBinG Suruss of all sorts. 

Rosrs—the largest stock in the country of all the best 
sorts, both on the Manetti stock and on their own 
roots. See Catalogue. 

Hersaceous P £onigs, a superb assortment of more than 
75 varieties. 

Dauttas—Over 100 of the most beautiful varieties, in- 
cluding the latest novelties. 

PuLoxes, an unrivalled assortment, embracing all the 
classes, ‘ 

DiELyTRA SPECTABILIS, the most charming hardy border 
plant in cultivation—over 10,000 plants, 

CuRYSANTHEMUMS, both large and pompone varieties, the 
newest and best. 

CARNATIONS AND Picoress, a fine collection. 

De.rutnium HENDERSONI—Magnificana and other bean- 
tiful sorts. Besides all the most desirable hardy bor- 
der plants grown. See Descriptive Catalogue No. 3. 

Green-House and Bedding Plants. 

All the most useful and popular plants such as 
Fuschias, Geraniuma, Heliotropes, Verbenas, Petuni- 
as, Lantanas, Veronicas, Hydrangeas Bourardias, 
Plumbagos, &e,. &c., grown extensively and supplied in 
quantities, or yf the dozen, assorted, at low rates. See 
Catalogue No. 3. 

Summer and Autumn Blooming Bulbs. 
A superb collection of the new Gladioli, and Japan 

Lilies, besides Tuberoses, Tigridias, &c. 

We can say without boasting, that our present stock 
has never been surpassrd in vigor, health, and beauty of 
growth, and we invite all parties interested to examine 
it and satisfy themselves. 

Packing for distant parts executed in the most careful 
and skillful manner, and customers treated in all respects 
with fairness and liberality. 

For full and detailed information respecting the stock, 
prices, terms, &c., we refer to the following catalogues 
which will be sent gratis, prepaid, to all who enclose one 
stamp for each: 

No. 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 

Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c. 
No. 8—Deseriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green-House 
and Bedding Plants, &c. 
No. 4—Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen, Dealars 
and others who purchase in large quantities, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
10-4w Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, ‘N, ¥ 


EED OATS & POTATOES, Black Oats for 
Seed and Carter, Early Jnne and Mexican Potatoes. 
For sale at the American Seed Store. 








J. BLOSS & CO., 
18-4w No. 82 Monrve Avenue, Detroit. 
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3,000 VERBENAS!!! 


HE following varieties, and many others not enumera- 
ted, can be supplied during the season, forming an 

unrivalled collection: — 

*Charles Dickens, (Edmond’s) Rosy lilac, dark centre 
large eye, 

*La Gond lier, Soft rosy crimson, fine truss and form. & 

Ludy Palmerston, (Edmond’s) Delicate pale blue, large 
white centre, large truss. 

*King of Sardinia, (Edmonds), Deep crimson, dark 
centre, very large truss and flowers. 

*Black Prince, Very dark purple, large and fine. 

Mrs. Woodruff, Splendid scarlet, rivaling defiance, 

Mrs. Holford, Large waxy, white truss, extra. 

*Imperatrice Elizabeth, (Pulchella Monetta), a distinet 
species, with elegant lacinated foliage; color. violet 
ct with pure white flakes down each side of the 

etals, 

* Brilliant de Vaise, Shaded crimson, large and fine. 

*Madam Kien, Soft pink, slightly striped. 

Mrs. H. Williams, Very fine white. 

* Chieftain, Dark purple, large truss, fine. 

*Madame Viard, Light and dark pink, striped, 

*Incomparabile, Light and dark purple, striped. 

*Striped Eclipse, Striped pink, very fine. 

—. of Purples, Fine dark purple. 

*Reine de Jour, White, large truss, excellent. 

*Kirte Defiance, Color light, pink centre, extra large 
bloom:and truss. 

*Anacreon, Very fine scarlet, distinct variety. 

* Robinson's Defiance, Brilliant scarlet. 

The above twenty varieties form a very choice selee- 
tion, price 123¢ cents, for strong plantsin Pots. For an 
assortment, $1.25 ed doz.; or upon the receipt of $2, four 
more varieties will be added, our selection, making twen- 
ty-four varieties equal to any in cultivation. 

They will be packed in moss, each plant distinctly la- 
beled, (without the pots) and delivered, at the Express 
Office or R. R. Depots in Detroit, at the same price, or 
sent by mail free of postage for $1.50 per doz. 

Those marked thus * supplied at $8, per hundre?, 

All orders should contain a remittance. 

Also the following varieties, wil! be added to the above 
list after, April 15th, at 15 cts, each plant: Celestial, At- 
traction, Madam Abt, Giant of Battles, Madar Planta- 
moor, Prince of Wales, Dred, Tranby, Wonderful, Victo- 
ry, Rosy Gem, La Stella, Sarah. 

The best old varicties supplied at 10 cts each, $1, per 
doz.; $6 per hundred. 

A choice collection of Dahlias, among them first the prize 
Dahlia at the State Fair in October last, in Detrolt, which 
will be ready to send out in April and May, price 25 cts, 
each: $2 per doz.; $12.50 per hundred. Wilson’s Alban 
Seedling and Hooker's Seedling Strawberry. Concor 
Delaware, Diana, Logan, and Rebecca Grape vines. 
FRUIT, AND ORNAMENTAL DECIDU- 

OUS TREES. 

10,000 Noreoay Spruce and a large assortment of all 
the hardy varieties of Evergreens, 50 choice varieties of 
hardy ever blooming Roses. 

bedding plants, 








Greenhouse Plants.—Bulbous root 
celery, Tomato, and cabbage plants in the proper season. 
For sale at reduced prices, all orders promptly executed, 
and articles packed to bear transportation any distance. 

ddress, HUBBARD & DAVIS, 
Box 266, P. 0., Detroit, Mich. 


TREES FOR SHELTER 
PRAIRIES. 


Wt solicit the attention of Orchardists, Nurserymea 
and Farmers in the Prairie regions of the West te 
our immense stock of 

NORWAY SPRUCE. 

The most hardy, rapid growing and beautiful Ever- 
green tree and the best adapted for forming belts and 
screens for the protection of gardens, orchards and dwel- 
lings in all exposed situations. ; 

Our stock embraces all sizes from one to six feet ix. 
ah frequently transplanted and fitted for safe res 
moval, 

Priced lists for next spring furnished on applicatios™ 
and the following catalogues are sent gratis, prepaid, te 
all who apply and enclose one ropes | for cach. 

No. 1.—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2.—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Treee 








cC 
No. 8.—Descriptive Catalogue of Greenhouse and bed: 
ding out plants. 
o. 4.—Wholesale or Trade List. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY 
6-8w Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


FRUIT TREES FOR SALE! 


125,000 4PPLE TREES 
OF THE 
CHOICE VARIETIES. 

All thrifty vigorous trees. We sold from this Nursery 
last year to many Farmers and Fruit Culturists, and have 
had no complaint of the trees dying. In every case 
where we have had an opportunity to examine them, 
they have lived and grown well, and of those we hav e 
heard from the testimony is the same. Also, 


Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Quince, 
AND OTHER VARIETIES, 
For sale by 
BLOSS & CO., 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER, 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. : 
Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 
Ky., 1857. 
The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINESB, 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price, 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate artiche 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit, only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies te 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each, 

These machines will manufacture a% day, accordin 
to the foree employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS 0 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as ‘alien 
apiano, With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
quality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 
Tiles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine b prc 5 Pin the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by twe 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keep it in full 
operaiion, 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 








for that gonna pe “, oa 
fe plications for these machines may be resa- 

ed to ve JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 





SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


HE Subscribers have on hand and for sale at whole- 
T sale and retail, a large and complete assortment of 
Garden, Flower and Field Seeds, obtained from the 
most reliable sources, both in this country and Europe. 
Of the growth of 1859, good and true to their marks.— 
Farmers, gardeners and others in want of Seeds of almost 
any kind, can obtain from us those that will give entire 

bad . 
ee may be ned on epalication at our store, 166 
venue, or by mail, 
Woodward Avent tr “GARDNER & CO., Seedsmen. 
Detroit, Feb. 24, 1859. 9-8w 


> AWTON BLACKBERRIES FOR SALE 
d , or $10.00 per hundred 
L ‘At the rate of $2.00 per an 930-00 por bom 
7 Fort Street, Detroit. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 
R, F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 





























Article. Detroit. | NewYork. 
bbl, ../5.50 @6.00 (5.45 @5.75 
mateen, ~ —eceph deve 6.25 gr -O0 650 @6.75 
tag lo aga Sm 6.50 ‘co 6.60 @7.25 
City Family, ..---- J 
Corn ul. per 100 Ibs,... @2.00 1.75 
Buckwheat, .....- scveeee(2 00 @2.25 
Rye flour, per bbl,....-- 8.75 @4.25 
Mil feed, Bran, per ton, 16.00 
Coarse ei 20.00 
Fine Middlings, i 27.00 
Grain. 
Article. Detroit. New York. 
‘Wheat, White, ......... (1.85 @1.45 [1.55 1.65 
ed Winter,......./1.30 @1.35 [1.40 1.46 
Corn mixed western, ..../0.75 0.78 10.84 0.86 
vepuare 3" rr we Heed 2 
Barle 100Ibs,..... ‘ x a 
ee errs 0.82 @0.86 








The market is very dull, along the docks; there is not 
the least movement, and at the mills we hear of very 
few sales from wagons of any kind of produce. The price 
is kept up, but the pressure is becoming every day such 
that it is evident to all looking on that no one can fore- 
tell the week: when there may be a considerable decline. 
With navigation open, and freights of vessels at the very 
lowest point, there should have been an advance and 
eager demand. At present there is no demand, and 
hardly sufficient comes forward to load up the propellers 
that are running on the regular lines. 

Flour now sells at $6,75 to 7.00 for very choice brands 
of double extra, and the same quality is quoted at the 
same rate in the Buffalo market. In New York we note 
that the market is heavy for the same qualities at the 
game prices, with a declining tendency. 

Wheat remains steady at $1.40 to 1.45 for white. There 
are some sales of red at $1.87. 

Corn remains steady at rates quoted last week, or at 
%8 to 80 cents per bushel. The rates for corn at Chicago 
are 68 to 70 cents’ Very little has been done here dur- 
img the past week. 

Barley has undergone no change in prices. The receipts 
af this grain are quite light, and it is still quoted from 
$1.40 to 1.80 per 100 Ibs. 

Oats are steady at the same rates as those quoted last 
week, and they sell here in small lots from 58 to 623g cts. 
The quality is generally light. 

The foreign markets for breadstuffs remain unchanged, 
and with little encouragement to dealers. 


Live Stock, &c. 














Article, Detroit. New York. 
Gattle on foot, Ist quality,| 0.5346@ 0.634) 0.6 0.7 
do medium,)} 0.33¢@ 9.3%) 0.44%@ 0.53 
Beef in carcase,......-.+.| 0.385,@ 0.4%) 0.5 0.7 
Bheep, .....-seeeceeeesee/S.00 -00 {3.75 50 
Mutton in Carcase, ......| 0.4 @ 0.439} 0.5 0.7 
Hogt (er 98 OA scree nlt ae @T.50 {7.50 7.75 
do under 250 Ibs, .,.../6.50 @7.00 {7.00 7.25 
Live hogs,.....sseseeeees| 0.84%@ 0.43¢|5.84 @T7.00 
Peltd, cicmedeos cov ncys coil sou 2.00 
Hides,........ a tarahosenet Csr 





The beef market is supplied more plentifully than wa 
expected, and there has been passing through this city 
for the east many cattle in fine order and condition for 
the butcher. In fact, those that are now going forward 
are much superior to the generality of those that we saw 
in lots forwarded since the first of Janusry. Our home 
market is pretty well kept up. We note this week the 
sale of seven head of cattle raised near Chelsea, at $78.00 
per head. They would average about 1,700 pounds each, 
which was equal to 43¢ cents per b live weight. 

AtSmith’s market we saw a magnificent steak, sent to 
him as a present by Isaac Askew, of Buffalo. It was 
trken from one of the two steers killed in that city for 
Washington's birthday, and was cut off the quartering 
place on the sirloin. It measured nine inches through, 
close to the cone, and four inches of this was the depth 
of outside fat alone. 

The supply of mutton is very meagre, and but very few 
sheep are to be had Farmers are now awaiting the wool 
clip before parting with any portion of their flocks, 

Hogs are rather scarce, and good ones bring from 7 to 
13§ cents per pound readily. 











Wool. 

Quality. Detroit. { ax Fork. Boston, 
Saxon and Silesian,.... @60 56 @60 
Merino, full blood, ..../40 @48 |45 @50 [46 @50 
% & 3¢ blood,.........}40 =o 40 38 @45 
3 and grede,.... ee 35 @8T 135 @40 135 @40 

ative and coarse wool @35 |30 @8 





The ruling of the market is slightly downward. Tho 
manufacturers are unwilling to come into market at the 
very high rates except to purchase merely what they 
cannot do without. We note that the excitement as to 
prices has somewhat subsided. During the week past, 
the purchases in this city have mounted to 6000 pounds 
and 48 cents was the highest paid for the best of it. This 
is half a cent off last week’s rates. 

We notice, also, that the foreign markets are not so 
firm or so high priced as they were. In the English mar- 
kets, the reports state “thereis still a cautious feeling 
amongst manufacturers, and it is only in cases of abso- 
lute necessity that they come into market at all, and 
then only for sorts for immediate consumption. Altho’ 
English wools are reported to be lower in London at the 
current seles than at those in the early part of December 
last.” 

Boston.—Contrary to expectation the movements in 
omestic wool have been rather moderate during the 
week, and manufacturers are gg “ee to ‘purchase for 
the supply of immediate wants. There is no change in 
peers although it is very evident that holders would 

ave'to take rather lower rates if any considerable lot 

was forced on the market. The sales of the week have 
been 75,000 lbs fleece and pujied at our quoted rates, For 
Tocca wool the demand has been gvod, and the sales 
considerable, nag 400 bales Cape of Good Hope, 
285 bales Syrian, and 804 bales Mediterranean and South 
American at prices in the range of quoted rates. 
é.—Stock continues Wich with firm market. 

The sales for the week have been 29,500 ths fleece at from 

50c. and 9,500 Ths pulled at from 35a49c, 

hiladelphia.—The market has been quite dull, thero 
being little or no demand either from the eastward or the 
loca manumerurers, and prices if anything have been 
rather drooping. The eewring Season is now rapidly ap- 
proaching, and in the course of the next 60 days supplies 
of the new “clip” will commence coming forward. 

New York.—There is alittle more enquiry this week 
but buyers thus far have only been looking through the 
market, and there have no operations of any im- 
portance. The activity during the month of January 
‘and Vebrusry, so suddenly checked mm the last week of 
March, has thrown somewhat of a damper on the trade 
Which must soon be removed by a greater activity.— 
There has been some accumulation of stock, but not 

not enough to influence any downward tendency, Yo}. 

pm howevet, are anxious to realize, bat are not yet dis- 
e 

Since Friday last 'Y" ‘Boonomist. MO Sales 

Potatoes have gone down at Cincinnati to 65@70 cents, 

Of course, the demand being closed in that quarter, our 


market here is affected, and good qualities may be pur- 


chased at various rates ranging from 40 to 60 cents, 


Butter is searce and prices remain well up. Good roll 
can not be had under 20 ets, and a good den! that co 

mes 

to market brings 22 and 23, and some choice lots even 


bring 25 cents. 
Eggs remain low in price and are 
cnets per dozen, 


; they will be at purchasers risk. 


’ PELLHAM SEEDLING POTATOES 
For Sale. 


large, white, mealy, prolific and from three 
Ther’ weak earlier than any potato known.' 


riber has also a few fine bucks of the NAN- 
Kae SHEED for sale. The cross between them and 
any other sheep, owing to their potency, produces from 
two to three lambs, and makes delicious mutton. Be- 
tween themselves from four to six are produced at a 
birth three a fp ganas mon BRP th pomes 

ear. 

iw ‘eile New York City. 


WINDSOR NURSERIES, C. W. 


OR SALE alarge and well grown stock of nearly 

everything in the NURSERY LINE, such as 

Fruit Trees--Both Standard and Dwarf, of all sorts 
—except Peaches—Quinces, Grape Vines, Native and 
Foreign, ot all the new and rare sorts, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Mulberries, Walnuts, Blackberries, Raspberries, 
Strawberries, Rhubarb, &c. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Deciduous 
and Evergreen, splendid extra sized Weeping Trees for 
Lawns, Kose: e and Herbaceous Ponies. Tulips, 
Hyacinths and other bulbous flower roots in their season 
an unrivalled collection. 

The whole of the stock has been propagated and grown 
in the WINDSOR NURSERIES and is warranted thrif- 
ty and true to name. 

Orders will be promptly attended to, carefully packed 
and delivered free as directed in Detroit, after which 








Catalogues sent on application addressed to 
. “a AMES DOUGALL, Box 181 Detroit P. 0. 
Windsor, C. W., April 1st, 1859. 14-3w 


R. G. CORWIN, 


AVING sold his farm by private contract, it will not 
H be sold at auction as heretofore advertised, but 

On Wednesday, the 4th of May, 
There will be offered at Public Sale, his entire Herd of 


SHORT HORNED CATTLE, 


Consisting of forty head of 
Bulls, Cows, and Heifers. 


This herd is one of great celebrity, and contains within 
itsome of the best animals in America. The cattle are 
in rather low condition on account of the scarcity of food 
and the unfavorable weather; but it is believed that no 
herd contains so many animals of pure and fashionable 
blood. There are amongst them several imported cat- 
tle, and many others that have taken first prizes at our 





i 
Pethe Cattle will be sold on a credit of twelve months, F 
the purchaser giving 3 note payable in bank, with ap- 
proved security. 

N. B. fabermstion as » te Oe land, ror sf 
the cattle, furnished ressing me, at Lebanon. 0. 

18-6w ome. G. CORWIN. 


AGRICULTURAL BLACKSMITHING,. 


HUNTER & MOIR, 

eC ELLE, {IMPLEMENT MA- 

ERS, NORTHVILLE, Wayne Co., Mich., are pre- 
pared to make to order the latest and most approved 
style of SCOTCH IRON PLOWS, IRON and WOODEN 
HARROWS, SCOTCH GRUBBERS or CULTIVA- 
TORS with three wheels, also single cultivators—all of 
wroughtiron. All communications peeves responded 
to, and all orders filled with’despate 

NTER & MOIR, 
18-138w Northville, Wayne Co., Mich. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 

1859, WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 1859. 


O* and after Monday February 7th, 1859, until further 
rains will run as follows: 











Adrian and Chic P.M. 
From Cleveland or Detroit at 11.40 ‘I and 8.00 P.M. 
“ oe 


‘oledo 7.50 q 5.00 P.M. 
“ Chicago * 5.00 A.M., 6.45,A.M. “ 8.00 P.M 
“ Adrian 00 A * 4.40 P. 


Trains arrive at Detroit from tra Adrian, Cleve- 

laud and Toledo, at 12.20 P.M and 8,00 P.M. 
CONNECTIONS: 

The 1.00 P.M. train from Detroit connects at Toledo 

with the Express Train for Chicago, reaving Toledo at 

4.45 P.M., also at Adrian with the same Train, arriving in 

Chicago at 4.30 A.M. 

The 4.85 P.M. Train connects at Toledo with tho Ex- 
press Train over the Air Line, leaving Toledo at 12.50 
A. M., arriving in Chicago at 11.45 A. M. 

Sleeping cars accompany the 4.45 P.M. Train from 
Toledo and 8.00 P.M. Train from Chicago. 

JNO. D. CAMPBELL, 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
8. P. ENIGHT, Agent, Detroit. T-tf 


J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 


Produce and Shipping Merchants. 
Agents and Consignees for the follow Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 
CAPITAL 900.000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 


FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL L S OF THE COUNTRY. 
J. L. HURD & COs, 
(11}lyr Foot of Second-st. 


Dr. H. BIGELOW, OCULIST, 


(Office, Room No. 9 Sheldon 
Block, opposite the Peninsular 
Bank, Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
» Mich.,) vesnouteby announces 

to the public generally that he 
is now engaged in treating the 
various diseases of the Eye, 
with much success. Many cer- 
tificates and recommendations 

= might here be given, bnt suc ° 
things are so common at this day, that it is deemed suffi- 
cient merely to say to those afflicted, COME AND SEE. 
H.’s treatment is the same as that practiced by the late 
Dr. George Bigelow. 


ARD TIMES NO MORE,” ANY PERSON 
H (Lady or Gentleman,) in the United States, possess- 
ing a small capital of from $3 to $7 can enter into an 
easy and respectable business, by which from $5 to $10 

day can be realized. For patnesiare, address, 
W. R. ACTON & CO. 


er 
Pith stamp,) . R, bi 
10-18 w 41 North Sixth-st, Philade!phia. 


UNGARIAN GRASS, Millet, Chinese Sugar 
Cane, Clover, Timothy, Red Top, Blue Grass and 
Orchard Grass Seeds. Peas, Early and late varieties. — 
Sweet Corn, Stowell’s Evergreen Corn. Garden Beans, 
bush and pole of many kinds. For sale in quantities to 
suit by M. T. GARDENER & CO., Seedsmen. 
Detroit, February 24, 1859. 9-Sw 
























Plenty at 9 and 10 


RNEAM & Co., Dealers in all kinds of Agri- 
ytd Implements, Garden and Field Seeds, Salt, 
laster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime, Storage and Com- 
mission. Warehouse near Rail Road depot. Battle Creek 
Michigan. G. 8. STER.LING, 
D. B. BURNHAM. 


Horse Fowers, Threshers and 


Cleaners ! 


prrrs 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
core and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Foed Mills Flour 

8, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mi on mith’s 
Smut Machines D0. & W. 8. PENFIE 





? 


No, 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A FAMILY PHYSIC, 


Are so composed that disease within the x of their 
action can rarely withstand or evade them, Their pene- 
trating properties search, and cleanse, and invigorate 
every portion of the human organism, correcting its dis- 
eased action, and restoring its healthy vitalities. Asa 
consequence of these properties, the invalid who is bow- 
ed down with pain or physical debility is astonished to 
find his health or energy restored by a remedy at once so 
simple and inviting. 

ot only do they cure the every-day complaints of 
every body, but also many formidable and dangerous dis- 
eases. The agent below named is pleased to furnish gra- 
tis my American Almanac, containing certificates of their 
cures, and directions for their use in the following com- 
plaints: Costiveness, Heartburn, Headache arising 
trom disordered Stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, Pain 
in and Morbid Inaction ofthe Bowels, Flatulency, Lose 
of Appetite, Jaundice, and other kindred complaints, 
arising from a low state of the body or obstruction of its 
functions. 

Do not be put off by in ghee“ Dealers with some 
other pill we A make more profiton. Ask for AyER’s 
Pits, and take nothing else. 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, INFUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 


So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous 
are the cases of its cures, that almost every section of 
country abounds in persons publicly known, who have 
been restored from alarming and even desperate diseases 
of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its superiority 
over every other medicine of its kind is too apparent to 
awe observation, and where its virtues are known, the 
ublic no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the 
stressing and dangerous affections of the Spt weg or- 
that are incident to our climate. While many infe- 
rior remedies thrust upon the community have failed 
and been discarded, this has gained friends by every trial, 
conferred benefits on the afflicted they can never forget, 
and produced cures too numerous and too remarkable to 
be forgotten. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by J. S. Farrand, Detroit, and by all Druggists 
every where, [2]4w 








FOR SALE 
AT THE 


AMERICAN SEED STORE 


22 Monroe. Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PEABODY’S PROLIFIC CORN! 
A NEW VARIETY. 


It grows from three to ten ears ona stalk. Six ears 
planted by John W. Shaw, last zee, produced one hun- 
dred bushels ot sound corn. This Corn was originated 
by a careful scientific cultivator on Long Island. It 
comes up stout and is more forward than common corn. 
Plant two kernels in a hill, four feet apart each way. 

PRICE—Fifty cents per quart, or Fifteen cents per 


HUNGARIAN GRASS SEED! 


100 BUSHELS FOR SALE. 

This justly celebraectd Grass Seed has been raised for 
two years in lowa and Wisconsin, and to some extent 
in Illinois and Michigan, the past season. All who have 
raised it, invariably bear testimony to its unprecedented 
ield. In some cases as high as’seven, and rarely under 
our tons to the acre of a most ey and nutritious 
Grass. It yields from 25 to 40 bushels of seed to the 
acre, which makes good feed for horses and cattle. They 
not only eat it with great relish, but it keeps them in a 
more healthy and better condition than any feed yet 


tried. 
PRICE--$3 per bushel. 





q 








We subjoin the following 


Testimonials: 
Orrumwa, Iowa, Jan. 22, 1858. 

To whom it may concern:—-This is to certify that 
crops of Hungarian Grass were entered for premiums at 
our Agricultural Fair last fall, varyiug from five to over 
seven tons to the acre of hay, and thirty-seven bushels to 
the acre of seed, and affidavits were made to the same.— 
This section of country was visited by severe drouth the 
fore part of last season, so that the crop of Timothy was 
scarcely worth harvesting, yet the Hungarian was good, 
rinabvae not less than four tons to the acre throughout 
the country. Its qualities for feeding are spoken of in 
high terms by all who have we & RSE 


L. D. MO ‘ 
Secretary of Wapello Co. Agricultural Society. 


Saxine, Micon., Jan. 1859. 

Mr. J. J. Tayon, Sir :—In reply to your question asking 
“how L like the Hungarian Grass,” I will say that it is 
the best thing I have ever raised for feeding stock, and I 
shall not raise any other hay hereafter. It cannot be too 
highly recommended. Yours, 

SAMUEL ROBINSON. 

Mr. Irwin Peck, of Ypsilanti, says that “ Farmers had 
better plough up their Timothy meadows and sow the 
Hungarian Grass, as ten acres of it is worth more for 
stock purposes than twenty acres of any other hay.”— 
Farmers who have raised it, unite in giving the same tes- 
Gmeny relative to its merits, as do Messrs. Robinson and 

eck. 

This unrivalled Grass has been raised in several coun- 
ties in the State of Michigan, the past season, by some of 
the most extensive Farmers in the State, who recom- 
mend it as surpassing all other crops for stock petprees. 
Some have raleod as high as four tons of excellent hay 
and thirty bushels of seed to the acre, although the sea- 
son was very unfavorable for it. Try it, Farmers, one 
and all, and zee will never regret it. Sow at any time 
between April Ist, and July, at the rate of one bushel to 
three acres, mt 

The few farmers named below, are among the many 
who have raised it, and can testify as to its qualities: 

I, & J. Peck, Ypsilanti; §. Howell, Saline; Mathew 
Howejl, Saline; Samuel Robinson, Saline; P. & Zeno, 
Comstock, Raisin; L. Vanakin, Ypsilanti; J. B. Lapham, 
Manchester; D. D. Tooker, Napoleon; 8. A. Cad 
Wayne; A. Gulley, Wayne: L. Terrill, Plymouth; A. 
Cook, Bl 


ymouth., 
BLOSS & CO., 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, 


Quon HORNS FOR SALE. I hereby offer 
for sale several head of young full blood Shorthorn 
stock, bred from my bull LENOX, to which was award- 
ed the first eee of the State Agricultural Society in 
1858 For er particulars address, D, M. UHL. 
7-2m Ypsilanti. 











NEW YORK 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 


PROPRIETORS 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL WORKs. 
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[DOUBLE POWER AND THRESHER AND WINNOWER, AT WORK ] 
Manufacturers of Endless Chain Railway Horse Powers, and Farmers’ and Planters’ Machinery for Horse Power use, and 
owners of the patents on, and principal makers of the following valuable Machines: e 
WHEELER’S PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER, 
AND 4 
db 
IMPROVED COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER. 
PP —— Thresher and Winnower was invented and made in 1851. Continued experiments resulted in 1857, in 
6 presen 
WHEELER'S IMPROVED PATENT COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER, : 
The Machine is a model of simplicity and compactness, and is made in the most substantial manner so that its durability ' 
and its efficiency and perfection of work. Its eapectty, unper ordinary circumstances, has been from 125 to 175 bushels of 
Wheat, and from 200 to 800 bushels of Oats per day. It works all other kinds of Grain equally well, and also threshes ani wv 
cleans Rice, and Timothy seed. Price $245, 
WHEELER’S PATENT SINGLE HORSE POWER, r 
AND 
OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR. 


This is a One Horse Machine, adapted to the wants of medium and small grain growers. It separates grain and chaff 


from the straw, and threshes from 75 to 100 bushels of Wheat, or twice as many Oats per day without changing horses—b 
a change nearly double the quantiy may be threshed. Pe " Pr . 


- 


ice $128, 





WHEELER’S PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER, 


AND 
OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR. 
[shown IN THE CUT.]} 


This Machine is like the preceding, but larger, and for two horses. It does double the work of the Single Machi 
is adapted to the wants of large and medium grain growers and persons who make 4 business of threshing Mico S16) 


| mew! 


Price $160. 





Also, Circular and Cross-Cut Sawing Machines, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Mowers and 
Reapers, Horse Rakes, and other Farming Machines. 





ing driven by 
either are sold separately. 


purchasers mostly want—and can refer to gentlemen 
Our firm have been engaged in manufacturing this class of Agricultural Machinery twenty-four years, and have had long- 

er, larger and more extended and successful experience than any other house. 

All our Machines are warranted to give entire satisfaction, or may be returned at the expiration of a reasonable time fo 


Ordena ony part of the United States and Territories, or Canada, accompanied with satisfactory references, will 


be filled with p' tness and fidelity; and Machines, securely packed, will be forwarded according to instructions, or by 


cheapest and best routes. 
2-2 





Our Horse Powers are adapted in all respects to driving every kind of Agricultural and other machines that admit of be- 
Horse Power, and our Threshers may be driven by any of the ordinary kinds of Horse Powers in use— 


«olka i - Mel. | 


To persons wishing more information and applying by mail, we will forward a Circular containing such details a¢ 


trial. 


Ww 





THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION, 
KEMBLE JACKSON, 


Wit Stand for mares the coming season, at Spring 
Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmington, 
Oakland county Mich., commencing April 4th. 

Owing to the extreme hard times among farmers—loss 
of crops the past season, &., I have concluded to reduce 
the price of my horses. 

KEMBLE LACKSON wil stand at $20 the season.— 
Money to be paid when mare is first sewed or a good 
note given for the amount. 

Good pasture furnished at fifty cents per week. All 
accidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 
ou the 80th day of July 1859. A 

Pedigree of Kemble Jackson. 

KEMBLE JACKSON—Mahogany bay, 16 hands high. 
Star in his forehead; hind feet white half way up to gam- 
brel joints. _Foaled June 14,1854. The property of 
Isaac Akin, Pauling, Butchess Co., N. Y. Sire, Kemble 
Jackson; dam, Lady Moore. 

Kemble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his dam, 
Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired by 
Sir Archy: her dam was Maria, sired by Gallatin; Ma- 
ria’s dam was got by Simms’ Wildair, she out of a mare 
got by Morton's Traveler; her dam was an imported 
mare, name unknown, but thoroughbred. 

Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam by 
Why-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by 
the Imp. Tripolitan Baib, Grand Bashaw; Young Ba- 
shaw’s dam was a daughter of Messenger, said to be tho- 
roughbred. 

Lady Moore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino 
Paymaster; he by Old Membrino, oy Imp. Messenger. 

F. E. E DRE 


D, Detroit. 
GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 


THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION, 
ISLAMD JACKSON, 


Wi. stand for mares the coming Season at Spring 
Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmington, 
Oakland county, Commencing April 4th, at the reduced 
price of $10 the Season. 

Season money to be paid when mare is first served or 
a good note given for the amount. 

Good pasture furnished at fifty cents per week, all ac- 
cidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 
July 30th, 1859. 

Pedigree of Island Jackson. 

Is Blood Bay 1534 hands high foaled July 5, 1855. Sire 
Jackson, by Andrew Jackson; dam, Beliounder. An- 
drew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam, Why-not 
by Imp. Messenger. Young Bashaw, by the Imp. Tri- 
politan Barb, Grand Bashaw; dam, Messenger. 

F. E. ELDRED, Detroit, 
GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 


THE TROTTING STALLION, 
GLEN BLACK HAWK, 


wiht Stand for Mares the ensuing Season as follows: 
At Redford, Hicks’ Tavern, Monday’s and Tues- 
days; at Detroit, Gratiot Road 139 miles from City Hall 
Wednesdays and Thursdays; on Grosse Isle, 
Farm, Fridays and Saturdays. 

Season the commence April 4th, and close July 80th, 

TERMS :—$10 the season; $15 to Insure. 

Season money to be paid when mare is first served or 
a good note given for the amount. 

Pedigree, 
Sire, Lone Star, by Old Vermont Black Hawk; dam, 


Messenger. F. E. ELDRED, D 4 
Te Ze BULLARD, Agent. , Detroit 


GLEN BLACK HAWK 
FOR SALE. 


LEN BLACK HAWKE, 6 years old, jet black. - 
G fectly kind and gentle In’ the Coie single 7 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain. Any 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do better than 
give meacall. Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
ger. Lone Star was by Vermont or Hill Black Hawk, 
was a jet black, and sold toa Falleteptie company for 

000, . E. ELDRED. 


etroit, January 1859, [15] m23 


STOCK FOR SALE. 


TE partnership of Bushnell & Hudson is dissolved 
the stock remaining in the hands of the subscriber. 
who continues to breed for cash or approved credit at 
very reduced prices, Durham cattle, (bulls, cows and 
heifers,) Jacks and Jennetts, South Down sheep, and 
Chester White pigs. SETH A. BUSHNELL. 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., 0., Cee. Ist, 1858, [8]tf 
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aving our Machines in every State and Territory. 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 


Albany, N: ¥. 
THE TROTTING STALLION 


HAMBLETONIAN, 


Will stand for mares the ensuing Season 
commencing April 4th, as follows : 
At JOHN CLARK'S, Milford, Monday and Tuesdays; 
At JOHN HATHAN’S, New Hudson, Wednesdays; 
At SAM’L. LATHROP'’S, Northville, Thursdays ; 
At JAMES ROOTS, Plymouth, Fridays and Saturdays 
Leaving each place at 5 o’clock P. M. 

From the general complaint of poor crops last 
+ qoneluded to reduce the price of my horse for. tits 

eason. 

Terms=-310 the Season; $15 to Insure. 

Season money to be paid when the Mare is first served, 
ora good note given for the amount. Persons, parting 
with mares before foaling time will be held responsible 
for the season money. All mares not regularly returned 
will be holden by the season. Pasture furnished at fift 
cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the owner's 
risk. Beason to close on the first of August, 1859. Grain 
will be received for insurauce money, delivered at my * 
farm on or before the first day of February 1860, at De- 

TANS 
TONIAN was awarded the Firs 
at the Oakland County Fair, October, iso7. joi ae 

At the State Fair in Detroit last fall his colts took 

more premiums than any other Stallion in the State. ay 


Pedigree of Hambletonian. 


HAMBLETONIAN was sired by Geo. Barney's hor: 
Ilenry, of Whitehall, Washington county, N mf —— 
he by Imported Signal, out of a Messenger mare. Ham- 
bletonian’s dam by Mambrino, grandam Bishop's Ham- 
bletonian who was sired Ad Imported Messenger. Ham- tl 
if 
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bletonian is 1534 hand shigh, weighs 1150 ; - 
sessing fine action, with great powers of st aad od 8¢ 
trained, but shows good evidence of speed. Hambleto- . 
a LJ f Demme Soother, block mane, tail and limbs, x 
ite hair upon d fi 
excelled by any horse in the State. — . 
HIRAM E. CADY, Agent. mem Steals, be 
BERKSHIRE BOAR FOR Th ¥ 
A undersigned offers for sale a pure Te a Ci 
boar, at a resonable rate. His dam was bred by L. G. 
Morris, of Mount Fordham, N. Y., and his sire . Col. te 
John Prince of Sandwich, C. W. Apply to 
March 10, 1859. : © SOESED, a 5 
( 
FURNITURE WAREHOUSE i 
ON JEFFERSO ; r 
Y ‘SON AVENUE, re 
BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 52 
“ ELEGANT FURNITURE, " 
oth Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, is 
Me Mahogany and Domesic Wood. 
ose wishing rich and fashionable f , i 
ways find a great variety to select eeraiet ts’ seus pe 
respect to anything in the Eastern market, Being in 8 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 4 
ss FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK 
ey are enabled to guarantee t itis- 
mesion te ote cb ig ne thet Mersees Gatis . 
ey also keep constantly on han ° a 
plete assortment of Plain Wornitere ¥ ir at Cher. 
7 mf Walnut. In short, every article in the line of “ 
: ousehold Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 8C 
poy Bimy o XS osmey a and price, from four shillings 
SF po Rep rped neg Ba € subscribers now have on hand, 7 
iy HAIR MATTRESSES. : 
. eir customers can rely upon getting a genuine article , 
CONMSORE MAT PREBERS & STRAW PALLIASES t 
and, For the trade we k tly 8 
lsrge stock of Mahogany and Rosewood — f 
STEVENS & ZUG. 8 





100,000 WILSOW'S 

ALBANY STRAWBERRY dl 
FOR SALE, 

Ts VARIETY yields with the Subscriber from 


twenty-five to forty bushels 1 i 
either the Early Scarlet or Orimeon One on “the frat 





ILLETT SEED WANTED. 1 
uM wanted to purchase at the American Soodstore by 
4 & CO, 
18-2w No, 22 Monroe Avenue, Dottie 





sells for $1 more per bush : . 
per 0 810 we fio, el. Price $2 per 100; $7,50 p 
so 20, mported strong 1 year old t 
aon J. SLOAN, E, Corning, Irs, ny d 
% ll-4w , 1 
DRAIN TILE: 


E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 





different kinds of Drain Tae 
oodward avenue, 


PENFIELD's, 103 





